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CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 
BY S. SMITH. 


Tne cure for a narrow and contined 
understanding is to see many things 
and many men ; to taste of the sweet- 
ness of truth in science, and to culti- 
vate a love of to have the words, 
liberality, candor, knowledge, often in 
your mouth, and at length they will 
get into your heart; to ask the reason 
of things, and find the meaning of 
words ; ‘to hear patiently any one who 
confirms that you thought before, or 
who refutes it ; to propose to yourself 
in life the same object as the law pro- 
poses in the examination of evidence, 

—to get at the truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Without study, no man 
can ever do anything with his under- 
standing. But in spite of all that has 
been said about the sweets of study, 1 
is a sort of luxury, like the taste for 
olives and coffee—not natural, very 
hard to be acquired, and’very easily 
lost. 

One of the best methods of rendering 
study agreeable, is to live with able 
men, and to suffer all those pangs of 
inferiority, which the want of knowl- 
edge always inflicts. Nothing short of 
some such powerful motive, can drive 
a young person, in the full possession of 
health and bodily activity, to such an 
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unnatural and such an unobvious mode 
of passing his life as study. 

Curiosity is a passion very favorable 
to the love of study ; and a passion very 
susceptible of increase by cultivation. 
Sound travels so many feet in a second ; 
and light travels so many feet in a 
second. Nothing more probable; but 
you do not care how light and sound 
travel. Very likely, but make yourself 
care ; get up, shake yourself well, pre- 
tend to care, make believe to c care, and 
very soon you will care, and care so 
much, that you will sit for hours think- 


_-ing about light and sound, and be ex- 


tremely angry with any one who inter- 
rupts you in your pursuits ; and tolerate 
no other conversation but about light 
and sound ; and catch yourself plaguing 
every body to death who approaches 
you, with the discussion of these sub- 
jects. 

There is nothing so horrible as lan- 
guid study ; when you sit looking at 
the clock, wishing the time was over, 
or that somebody would call on you 
and put you out of your misery. The 
only way to read with any efficacy, is 
to read so heartily, that dinner time 
comes two hours before you expect it. 
To sit with your Livy before you, and 
hear the geese cackling that saved the 
capitol ; and tewsee with your own 
eyes the Carthaginian sutlers gathering 
up the rings of the Roman knights after 
the battle of Cannae, and heaping them 
into bushels ; and to be so intimately 
present at the actions you are reading of, 
that when anybody knocks at the door, 
it will take you two or three seconds to 
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determine whether you are in your 
own study, or in the plains of Lom- 
bardy, looking at Hannibal’s weather- 
beaten face, and admiring the splendor 
of his single eye ; this is the only kind 
of study which is not tiresome, and al- 
most the only kind which is not use- 
less. 

The first thing to be done in con- 
ducting the understanding is precisely 
the same as In conducting the body, to 
give it regular and copious supplies of 
food, to prevent that atrophy and 
marasmus of mind, which comes on 
from giving it no new ideas. It is a 
mistake equally fatal to the memory, 
the imagination, the powers of reason- 
ing, and to every faculty of the mind, 
to think too early that we can live upon 
our stock of understanding,—that it is 
time to leave off business, and make use 
of the acquisitions we have already 
made, without troubling ourselves any 
further to add to them. It is no more 
possible for an idle man to keep togeth- 
er a certain stock of knowledge than it 
is possible to keep together a stock of 
ice exposed to the meridian sun. Every 
day destroys a fact, a relation, or an 
inference ; and the only method of 
preserving the bulk and value of the 
pile is by constantly adding to it. 

The prevailing idea with young 
people has been the incompatibility of 
labor and genius ; and from the fear of 
being thought dull, they have thought 
it necessary to remain ignorant. But 
the greatest natural genius cannot sub- 
sist on his own stock. And generally 
speaking, the life of all truly great men 
has been a life of intense and incessant 
labor. 

Yes, he isa miracle of genius because 
he is a miracle of labor ; because in- 
stead of trusting to the resources of his 
own single mind, he has ransacked a 
thousand minds ; because he makes use 
of the accumulated wisdom of ages, and 
takes as his point of departure the very 
last line and boundary to which science 
has advanced ; because it has ever been 
the object of his life to assist every in- 











tellectual gift of nature, however 
munificent and however splendid, with 
every resource that art could suggest, 
and every attention diligence could be- 
stow. 

But, some men may be disposed to 
ask, “‘Why conduct my understanding 
with such endless care? and what is 
the use of so much knowledge?” What 
is the use of so much knowledge !— 
what is the use of so much life !—what 
are we to do with the seventy. years of 
existence allotted to us !—and how are 
we to live them out to the last? The 
fire of our minds must act and feed 
upon the pure spirit of knowledge, or 
upon the foul dregs of polluting passions. 
Therefore, when I say, love knowledge 
with a great love, with a vehement love, 
with «a love coeval with hfe, what do I 
say, but love innocence,—love virtue,— 
love purity of conduct,—love that 
which will comfort you, adorn you, 
never quit you ; —which opens to you 
the kingdom of thought, and all the 
boundless regions of conception, as an 
asylum against the cruelty, the injus- 
tice, and the pain that may be your lot 
in the outer world,—that which will 
make your motives habitually great 
and honorable, and light up in an in- 
stant a thousand noble disdains at the 
very thought of meanness and of fraud. 
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TALE OF ANCIENT ATHENS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


** Lo, darkest hours wring forth the hidden might, 
That hath lain bedded in the secret soul, 
A treasure al] uudream’d of :—as the night 
Calls forth tne harmonies of stream that roll 
Unheard by day,” 
Mrs. HEMANS 

GREECE, afterthe wrath of Rome had 
swept over her, was like a temple which 
the earth juake had desecrated. That 
glory to which the world knelt, when her 
embryo conqueror clung to the wolf that 


nursed him, was despoiied, and in ruins. 
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The iron hoof of war had crushed the 
acanthus-leaf from her proudest capitals. 
Yet the divinity had not forsaken the 
temple. A solitary lamp burned before 
its desolate shrine. The whisper of her 
pure philosophy still drew disciples from 
distant regions, and the sons of her victor 
came as pilgrims, to worship beneath her 
consecrated shades. 

At the period which we contemplate, 
Athens had arisen from her deepest shock 
of prostration. The intellectual and 
magnificent Adrian, had toiled to eflace 
the ravages of his predecessors. The An- 
tonines had combined to restore her fal- 
len dignity. Many of her edifices were 
rebuilt, and her privileges restored. But 
the step of the Roman still made pain- 
fulecho in her heart. Though reinstated 
in her seat of honor, she was as a mourn- 
er, who, recovering from the first tumult 
of grief, cherishes with melancholy fer- 
vor the image of the departed. She 
gazed on the hope that allured her, as the 
earth, all drooping from the deluge, be- 
held the rainbow on the cloud, remem- 
bering rather the bitterness of the waters, 
than the glorious seal of the promise of 
Deity. 

Among the noble youths, who, by the 
study of the letters and arts of Greece, 
were attracted to her clime, was Atlius 
Marcellus, the nephew of Marcus Aurel- 
ius Antoninus, who then wore the im- 
perial purple. For this only son of his 
only and widowed sister, the emperor 
cherished a peculiar regard, and this re- 
gard was justified by the virtues which he 
early exhibited. 

Marcus Aurelius, who had imbibed his 
own intense love of philosophy from the 
instruction of Grecian sages, had decided 
that the mind of his favorite relative 
should be enriched by the same lore 
gathered in its native soil, and overruled 
the reluctance of his sister to a separation 
from her son. It was an autumnal eve- 
ning, when A‘lius Marcellus first entered 
Athens. A liquid moonlight bathed her 
towers, and heightened, like the veil of 
the bride, the beauty of her statuary. 
But the young stranger contemplated 
with a feeling like disappointment, that 
melancholy symmetry. He turned dis- 
satistied even from the Acropolis, and the 
Parthenon, with their coronet of moon- 
beams, and sought some counterpart for 
the Coliseum, some substitute for those 
ranges of patrician palaces, which, since 





the time of Augustus, had given gorge- 
ousness to the Eternal City. Patriotism 
and pride swelled his bosom as his 
thoughts recurred to Rome, portraying 
her as she lay that night in her queenly 
repose, conscious that at her wakening, 
the world would be at her feet. Such 
were his feelings as he looked on Athens 
in the garb of autum. Yet the young 
vernal moon had scarcely filled her horn, 
ere a change stole over his spirit. No 
longer he trod those streets with the 
haughty consciousness of being one of the 
masters of the world. Thesolemn beauty 
of fallen Greece, the antiquity of her lore, 
softened and subdued him. Yielding to 
the enchantment of her eloquence, who 
breathed her antique history on the harp, 
he made the pages of Herodotus the com- 
panion of his pillow, or inhaled the 
sweetness of the Doric muse amid the 
murmurings of Ilissus. But most, the 
enthusiasm of philosophy, stole into, and 
ruled his soul. He communed with the 
shade of Plato, as with a visible friend, 
in those gardens where his voice still 
lingered like an imprisoned melody. 
The sculpture which he had once passed 
with indifference, now stood forth in 
severe sublimity, the sad and _ silent 
statues seemed to beckon and commune 
with him, till he felt that it was better 
to sigh in Athens, than to reign in Rome. 
The new atmosphere breathed on him 
like magic, enkindling as it were, within 
him, anew existence. 

Yet was it not solely the atmosphere of 
Greece, nor the exquisite symmetry of 
her architecture, nor the charm of her 
language, nor the ideal presence of her 
sages, that enchained the heart of the 
young Roman. The touch of pity, and 
the breathings of philosophy, prepared it 
for another habitant. Love had been to 
it like the angel at the pool of Bethesda, 
and its troubled fountains were rushing 
upwards with untasted waters. His fa- 
vorite instructor in philosophy was 
Demetrius, a follower of Plato. He 
possessed a serene, contemplative charac- 
ter, and an innate eloquence which de- 
lighted his intellectual and ardent disci- 
ple. The liberality of the Antonines, had 
placed the teachers of philosophy beyond 
the reach of want. Their restricted 
finances no longer justitied the caustic 
reply of Diogenes to the question, ‘* Why 
philosophers followed rich men, and not 
rich men philosophers!” ‘‘ Because one 
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know what they have need of, and the 
others do not.” 

The house of Demetrius was adorned 
with taste, and /Hlius Marcellus was 
there a distinguished guest. He was 
pleased to study the manners of the 
sage in his own home, and to perceive 
how beautifully they confirmed the theory 
of their common master, that ‘‘ happiness 
is the fruit of virtue.”’ He could not but 
remark how the spirit of Attic grace, 
modified even the most common house- 
hold utensils. The lamps, the pitchers, 
the vases, illustrated the taste of Pericles. 
The very slave, who bore on his head a 
basket of grapes, the young female, who 
presented the ewer of water for ablution, 
gave the rudiments of those attitudes, 
which guided the chisel of Phidias. 
Then, the Roman learned that the nation 
which would be perfect in the arts, must 
take the graces home to its hearthstone, 
and make for them a place at its board, 
and indwelling amid its domestic sancti- 
ties. 

3ut the most exquisite specimen of 
yrace in the household of the philosopher, 
was a maiden of the noblest blood of 
Athens, who, by the affliction of orphan- 
age, had passed under his _ protection. 
She, with an infant sister, had been be 
queathed by her parents, to the charge of 
Demetrius, a distant relative, and a friend 
in whom such high confidence was wisely 
reposed. Over the fortune of the or- 
phans, which was considerable, he exer- 
cised a paternal care, and they entwined 
around his aged heart, like the ivy, cover- 
ing it with the fresh green of hope. 

Myrtis was one of those beautiful crea- 
tions which fancy sometimes forms, when 
her reverie has been among seraphs. 
Her sylphlike step, her smile imparting 
happiness, without seeming to expect it 
again ; her manner, gentle almost to pen- 
siveness, finely accorded with features 
formed on the most perfect Grecian model, 
with a complexion transparent as light, 
and eyes often downcast, but never raised, 
and quickened by speech, without inter- 
esting or affecting the beholder. Unoc- 
cupied with self, and ever seeking to pro- 
mote the enjoyment of others, she evinced 
gratitude to her protector by the most af- 
fectionate deportment, by skill in the ar- 
rangement of his household, and atten- 
tion to the comfort of his guests. 

But it was more particularly in inter- 
course with her little sister, the sole sur- 
viving scion of their ancient house, that 
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the fulness of her soul was poured forth. 
To enrich her unfolding mind with the 
treasures of knowledge, to fashion her 
docile disposition, to supply to her the 
place of the mother who had died at her 
birth, seemed the highest efforts, and 
purest pleasures of her existence. It 
was this sweet illustration of the sisterly 
virtues, which, more than any symmetry 
of form or feature, won the heart of the 
young Roman. He had, indeed, admired 
her exquisite beauty, but he had been 
familiar with the hneaments of glorious 
beauty, among the patrician daughters of. 
tome. It was not till the grace of a love- 
ly and sublime spirit looked through it, 
and gave life to it, that he felt it to be 
irresistible. He saw her toiling with an 
eye full of ardor, to simplify and adapt 
the precepts of wisdom to the comprehen- 
sion of a child of eight summers, or cheer- 
ing her to playfulness with music, or, 
with a mixture of maternal pride, wreath- 
ing fresh vine-leaves among her luxuriant, 
golden curls. 

It was thus that A¢lius Marcellus, the 
favored relative of an emperor, the un- 
moved idol of the more ambitious beau- 
ties of Rome, became the willing captive 
of an artless Athenian maiden. His let- 
ters to his mother, gradually assumed the 
colouring of the image that absorbed him. 
If he began a synopsis of the lectures of 
the philosophers, it suddenly diverged to 
Myrtis ; his praise of the perfect language 
of Greece, took the name of Myrtis as a 
keystone ; and if he attempted a descrip- 
tion of that architecture, which the world 
will never be too old to admire, it was 
transformed into an encomium on Myrtis. 

He was surprised at the ease, with 
which his thoughts arrayed themselves in 
a Grecian garb. Conversations with 
Myrtis, in which he was as frequently in- 
dulged as the somewhat reserved customs 
of Athens admitted, untwisted the idiom 
of a foreign dialect, and taught it to ‘‘run 
smoothly o’er the lip,” as the accents 
which the mother softens for her babe. 
And apart from the necromancy of love, 
he who would so conquer the difticulties 
of a new language as to speak it with 
fluency and grace, should seek the society 
of educational females ; for with them is 
the colloquial affluence of their mother- 
tongue, and the clue that most readily 
guides a stranger through its labyrinthine 
refinements. 

While Alius Marcellus was sounding 
the depths of a passion, which as yet his 
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lips uttered not, she who inspired it had 
not even advanced so far as to assign its 
true name. All her life she had been 
sighing for a brother. She supposed her- 
self to have found one. In the loneliness 
of early childhood, and amid the sorrows 
of orphanage, she had painted fraternal 
intercourse as the fullness of bliss. She 
believed, in her crystal singleness of heart, 
that her new happiness sprang from this 
adopted relationship, and rejoiced to see 
the little Alethea greet their brother, at 
every interview, with the overflowing 
warmth of an affectionate heart. 

One evening A‘lius Marcellus entered 
with a troubled countenance. He had 
received tidings of the dangerous, per- 
haps, fatal illness of his mother. ‘Tears 
started to the eyes of Myrtis. Memory 
turned to the death-bed of her own par- 
ents and her sympathies were strongly 
moved. The young Roman added that 
his immediate return was required, and 
that the period of his absence from his 
studies in Athens was uncertain, and 
might be protracted. Tears from a 
deeper source gushed, and blushes of a 
stronger tint than the maiden had yet 
known, suffused both cheek and brow, at 
finding herself addressed by a fonder 
name than that of sister, and at feeling 
that it awoke a true echo in her heart. 

The discoveries of that parting hour, 
were priceless and indelible. Yet to 
describe love scenes, is but a losing oftice. 
He who attempts it, is unwise. For the 
dialect of love, counting speech impotent, 
is especially enervated on paper. It is, 
as if light, in its subtle transmission, 
should be intercepted by the stammerings 
of sound. Love scorning so slow a 
medium as language, except the eye be 
interpreter, is indignant at the tardier 
ministry of the pen. The words of lovers 
dilated upon the dead page, are like the 
locks of Samson shorn of their strength, 
and deprived of their talisman. 

Yet in the few tones of that Athenian 
maiden, when her heart first awoke to 
self-knowledge and to reciprocity, there 
was a treasure which her lover felt the 
world would be too poor to purchase. It 
was with him, on his journeyings, as a 
spell, annihilating distance and neutrali- 
zing fatigue ; and he best loved the lone- 
ly valleys where he might commune with 
it unheard ; and the hermit cell by night, 
that he might invoke it as the tutelary 
goddess of his repose. 








He arrived at the Eternal City, as one | 


who had travelled on the wing of dreams. 
His mother, the noble Annia Cornificia, 
lay in the last stages of a fatal disease. 
She had caused it to be concealed from 
her son, as long as hope remained, and 
summoned him only to receive her part- 
ing counsels and benedictions. Yet the 
declining flame of life, revivifying and 
feeding on its affections, she lingered for 
a time on the verge of the grave, cheered 
by the kind attentions and filial piety of 
her earthly idol. He passed almost his 
whole time by her bedside, striving to 
assuage her sufferings, and receiving, when 
she was able, her directions respecting 
the fortune which had been intrusted by 
his father to her care. The emperor, 
whose presence in her last extremity she 
greatly desired, had been long absent 
from Rome, engaged in quelling a rebel- 
lion of the Quadi and Marcommani. 
While these mournful duties occupied 
lius Marcellus, there remained with 
the bereaved Myrtis an interminable void. 
He whom she long loved as a brother, and 
more than a_ brother, without being 
conscious of it, whom she had just per- 
mitted herself to regard as the dearest of 
all earthly objects, seemed to have taken 
away with him the life of life. Deme- 
trius, prizing him as a scholar and a 
friend, and the affectionate Alethea, were 
incessantly talking of him; while she, 
whose heart was most interested, seldom 
trusted her voice with the utterance of 
hisname. There was, about his image, a 
sacredness which she reserved for the 
hours of solitary meditation, when she 
might embalm it with such tears as do 
not cover the face. Yet that chymistry 
in which the most perfectly balanced 
minds are the best adepts, gradually 
taught her that the duties of benevolence 
contain a balm for sorrow. She sought 
out with increased zeal the poor and af- 
flicted, and in distributing consolation, 
derived comfort. Among her pensioners 
was an aged man, who had held in her 
father’s household, the rank of steward. 
His intelligence and fidelity caused him 
to be considered by her parents, less as a 
servant than a friend, and his grateful at- 
tachment was unbounded. He was now, 
in his childless age, the inmate of a small 
house connected with the garden of De- 
metrius, where it was convenient for 
Myrtis daily to visit him, and to cheer 
the languor of his decline. Her atten- 
tions to this lonely and worthy retainer 
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now redoubled, as it came obvious that 
his plan of life rapidly decreased. 

‘* Myrtis, | am not well pleased,” said 
the little Alethea, ‘‘ that you sometimes 
go to see poor Proclus without me, and 
that you stay so long. I love him as 
much as you do. And what is that book 
which I wake at midnight and find you 
reading ! and why do you hide it so care- 
fully away! Sister, sister, you never 
used to have secretsfromme. And now, 
that our brother is gone, you ought to be 
kinder to me than ever, and not begin to 
shut me out of your heart.” 

Myrtis hasted to reassure the little 
trusting being, and reproached herself 
that she should ever have grieved her, 
for she found that in her dreams she 
sometimes convulsively sobbed out com- 
plaints, mingled with the name of Pro- 
clus. 

One morning the sound of heavy steps 
was heard advancing towards the inner 
apartment, and Demetrius entered, with 
more of agitation than his calin philoso- 
phy and still calmer nature were wont to 
indulge. Following him, was the pro- 
consul of Athens, to whom he said in 
hurried tones: 

‘* Will there never be an end of slan- 
ders! This isthe noble maiden whom 
you so unjustly asperse. Is it necessary 
that here, in the very home of her pro- 
tector, she be insulted by the question, 
whether she be a Christian /” 

‘¢ There needs not this clamour,” re- 
plied the proconsul. ‘‘It is sufticient if 
the lady simply indicates whether she will 
sacrifice to the gods.” 

‘* What an indignity is this doubt of 
her piety ! Think you she could be thus 
faithless to her long line of ancestors, to 
her teachers, to herself—and adopt an 
odious heresy which is but of yesterday ! 
Myrtis,—daughter—will it please you by 
a single word to dismiss the proconsul. 

Thus invoked, the maiden arose. Her 
slight, but perfect figure seemed to assume 
new hight and majesty. There was no 
fading of lip or cheek, as she firmly pro- 
nounced, ‘‘ | am a Christian.” 

The philosopher stood as if the blast of 
heaven had dried up his spirits. He 
listened, gasping, for some recantation. 
He feared to speak, lest there might be a 
repetition of those fearful words. In his 
agony he fell prostrate and power.ess, and 
the proconsul, with a glance of triumph 
and of scorn, departed. Newly clothed 
with his authority, he was eager to turn 
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it to the best advantage. The single, 
prominent blemish in the character of 
Marcus Aurelius, was severity to the 
Christians. Mild and forbearing to all 
beside, he seemed to concentrate the 
whole bitterness of the Portico, only that 
he might pour it upon the Cross. The 
governors of the subjugated provinces, 
found the most direct road to his favor 
lay through the persecution and punish- 
ment of that sect, which was ‘‘everybody 
spoken against.” The new proconsul, a 
bold man, and a bad, was neither insen- 
sible to this ambition, or averse from the 
machinery which it involved. 

Our next scene is in the prison at 
Athens. It was thronged with habitants. 
In one of its cells was a fair young crea- 
ture, and a child ever near her ; insepar- 
able as the shadow from the substance. 
Near them was often seen a hoary-headed 
philosopher, whose ‘‘beard descending, 
swept his aged breast.” He came with 
early morn, and late departed. _ Inces- 
santly he argued of the antiquity and 
omnipotence of the gods of Greece, and 
condemned the madness of those who fol- 
lowed the crucitied. But the beautiful 
being whom he addressed, spake with a 
gentle yet clear voice, of the hope that 
was in her, or read to him from a hallowed 
page in which was the reason of that 
hope ; and every evening he bade fare- 
well with a paler and more troubled 
brow. 

One day he announced to her that he 
had obtained permission, though not 
without ditticulty, that she should visit 
the cell of Proclus, for age and sickness 
had been no protection against his being 
torn from his humble home, and subject- 
ed to the rigours of imprisonment. 
Breathing gratitude for liberty so long 
sought in vain, she took the hand of 
Alethea and followed Demetrius, and the 
guard who accompanied him. 

The old man lay ona little straw, in 
the corner of his narrow cell. His eye 
dim with the gloom of the prison, and 
with a deeper darkness which had begun 
to settle upon it, saw not who approached 
him. But those sweet, low tones that he 
loved, “called back the lifetide to his 
marble features. 

_‘‘Art thou here, angel of mercy / 
Once more art thou by the side of the 
poor, old man, thou who art so soon to be 
an angel imdeed! Often since I have 
lain here, have I wept to think that in the 
beauty and flush of life thou must be cut 
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off. But it was a thought of earth. I| 
ought to have remembered and given 
thanks, as I now do, for the portion that 
awaits thee, for the ‘ blessing, and the 
glory, and the honour, and the eternal 
life.’” 

‘‘Bless me, also, good Proclus,” said 
Alethea. ‘‘I tooam standing by thy bed. 
I read in the book of the true God with 
Myrtis, and she teaches me to worship 
him.” 

‘‘Ah! art thou here, youngest scion of 
my master’s house? What a doom for 
thee, thou lamb reared in green pastures, 
beside the still waters. I pray thee come 
nearer, that I may lay my hand on thy 
head, and name over thee the name of 
Jesus. Who will raise this dead hand for 
me, and lay it among the curls of that 
darling, whose welcome to this sad life, 
was the bosom of a dying mother.” 

‘*Blessed saint,” said Myrtis, ‘* from 
whom I first heard the hope of immortal- 
ity, how can I comfort thy soul in its 
passage! Shall I read for thee from the 
book of our faith, or sing a hymn to the 
Redeemer ?” 

“Fain would I listen to thy voice,’ 
said the dying man, ‘for it is melody. 
But now I may not stay. They call me. 
My soul exults. I come. Is there yet 
one drop of water, sweet one! The last 
want of this poor clay. Moisten my 
parched lips, that I may go with singing 
unto Him who loved me, and gave him- 
self for me.” 

And with a faintly warbled strain of 
praise, the soul of that old man went 
upward. 
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(To be Continued. ) 


GONE, 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


ANOTHER hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given ; 

And glows once more with Angel-steps 
The path which reaches Heaven, 








Our young and gentle friend, whose smile 
Made brighter summer hours, 

Amid the frosts of autumn time 
Has left us with the flowers. 


No paling of the cheek of bloom 
Forewarned us of decay ; 

No shadow from the Silent Land 
Fell round our sister’s way. 


The light of her young life went down, 
As sinks behind the hill 

The glory of a setting star,— 
Clear, suddenly, and still. 


As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed 
Kternal as the sky ; 
And like the brook’s low 
voice, — 
A sound which could not die. 


song, her 


And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 

To give to Heaven a Shining One, 
Who walked an Angel here. 


The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew ; 
And good thoughts, where her footsteps 
pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look ; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


The measure of a blessed hymn, 
To which our hearts could move ; 
The breathing of an inward psalm ; 
A canticle of love. 


We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearth-fire’s light ; 

We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet ‘‘Good-night !” 


There seems a shadow on the day, 
Her smile no longer cheers ; 

A dimness on the stars of night, 
Like eyes that look through tears. 
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Alone unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled ; 
That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home his child. 


Fold her, O Father ! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee. 


Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong. 


And grant that she who, trembling here 
Distrusted all her powers, 
May welcome to her holier home 


The well-beloved of ours. 


AYA AP PAA 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 


BY DANIEL WISE, A. M. 


Now, young man, [| wish you, as a 
moral and intellectual creature, to open 
your eyes, and behold with grateful 
wonder the noble designs of God, which 
lie hidden beneath this question of 
marriage. True, it has a physical pur- 
pose to accomplish. By it our species 
are to be continued in the healthiest 
and purest manner. But running 
parallel with this is the higher, nobler, 
loftier design of developing the purest 
affections of the heart, and the loveliest 
excellences of our nature. As Dr. 
Ware has well said, “The permanent 
union of one man with one woman 
establishes a relation of affections and 
interests which can in no other way be 
made to exist between two human 
beings. Without it, no individual can 
be considered as having answered the 
whole purpose of his existence—-of hav- 








ing arrived at the full development of 
which he is capable. He is incomplete 
and imperfect. He has tendencies, ca- 
pacities, powers for good, which have 
never been called out, which he may 
not know even to exist. Domestic life, 
and domestic relations, are the essential 
element of human happiness and human 
progress, so far as our moral and 
spiritual character are concerned. From 
the relation of the sexes springs all that 
gives it charm, its grace, its true value, 
to human intercourse. It creates th 
domestic circle. It gives origin to the 
sacred relation of husband and wife, 
parent and child, brother and sister, and 
those thousand endearing relations 
which arise from them. Strike out 
from the life of man all the hopes, in- 
terests, and motives, which grow out of 
this relation, and what were left him 
but a cheerless, a desolate, and a merely 
brutal existence ?” 

These are just and elevating views of 
marriage. How superior to those 
‘abject and licentious doctrines, des- 
tructive of the conjugal tie, which cer- 
tain classes of infidels endeavor to 
spread abroad in the world! Reject, 
with horror and disgust, such hideous 
teachings ! They would degrade you 
to the level of the brute.” Indulge 
purer and holier opinions, and you will 
thus “ give yourself'no reason to blush 
before the chaste and faithful dove, nor 
degrade the sacred character imprinted 
on your brow by the finger of God.” 
Your heart will give forth a pure af- 
fection, worthy of your exalted nature, 
and fit to be offered to the spotless 
maiden whose charms of heart and 
mind may attract you to her side. 
And remember you cannot entertain 
opposite opinions without debasing and 
degrading yourself and your betrothed, 
by the intercourse implied in courtship. 
Neither can your marriage be truly 
‘ honorable,” unless it be c »ntracted ,on 
these scriptural and exalted principles. 

With these opinions deeply impressed 
on his mind, a young man is prepared 
to commence a truly virtuous and 
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elevating courtship. Accidental, spon- 
taneous and thoughtless, as first inti- 
macies between the sexes are apt to be, 
he will nevertheless be induced to 
pause and reflect before acquaintance- 
ship ripens into a positive betrothal. 
Looking at the true ends of marriage, 
he will inquire if tae lady, towards 
whom his love is blossoming, possesses 
those qualities of heart and intellect 
which are suited to answer those ends. 
If she does not, though he may yield to 
the impulses of his passion, yet he will 
be far more likely to hesitate, before 
soliciting her hand in marriage, than he 
would be if his views were of that de- 
grading nature before animadverted 
upon. And if every caution is needed, 
it is here. Mistakeis so easy. Unde- 
signed duplicity is so natural. The 
lady, wreathed in smiles and moving 
with cautious effort to conceal defects 
of temper and intellect, acquires an 
almost irresistible influence over his 
feelings. The still small voice of the 
better judgment whispers, ‘ Beware !” 
It suggests the lack of one adornment, 
the excess of a particular defect, the 
absence of certain desirable qualities 
and attainments, in vain. The heart 
silences the cooler dictates of the mind ; 
the question is put, the engagement 
made, the vows exchanged, the marriage 
celebrated, and the wretched parties 
learn, when too late, their unfitness for 
each other: and, too often, their sub- 
sequent life is miserable beyond descrip- 
tion. Becareful, therefore, young man, 
at the very beginning. When aslight 
fondness arises in your heart toward 
any particular lady, hold it in check 
until you have time to discover what 
she is. If manifestly unfit, intellect- 
ually, morally, or socially, to be your 
future wife, stifle your affection. Seek 
other society. The pain of such a 
resolution will bear no comparison with 
the agony consequent upon an impru- 
dent marriage. 

Most young men are chiefly charmed 
by what are termed accomplishments in 
young ladies. Thrumming a_ piano, 
Jan. 2. 
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working on beads or worsted, smatter- 
ing bad French, and worse Italian, are 
arts regarded by the enraptured youth 
with strange admiration, and he pro- 
nounces the lady performer a paragon 
of all perfection. But he should re- 
member that these things, pleasing and 
even beneficial as they are in their 
place, are miserable substitutes for 
more solid and indispensable qualities. 

For, as Hannah More has well observed, 

“Though the arts which embellish life 

claim admiration, yet when a man of 

sense comes to marry, it is a companion 
he wants, and not an artist. It is not 
merely a creature who can dress and 
paint and sing; itis a being who can 
comfort and counsel him ; one who can 
reason, and reflect, and feel, and judge, 
and act ; one who can assist him in his 
affairs, soothe his sorrows, lighten his 
cares, purify his joys, and educate his 
children.” She should be well versed 
in the household labors of baking, 
roasting, washing, cleaning and sewing ; 
otherwise she is as unfit to be a wife as 

‘a shoemaker would be to navigate a 

man-of-war across the Atlantic.” 

Therefore, 

‘*Take heed that what charmeth thee is 
real, nor springeth of thine own 
imagination : 

And suffer not trifles to win thy love, for 
a wife is thine unto death ; 

The harp and voice may thrill thee,— 
sound may enchant thine ear, 

But consider thou, the hand will wither, 
and the sweet notes turn to discord; 

The eye so brilliant at even may be red 
with sorrow in the morning ; 

And the sylph-like form of elegance must 
writhe in the crampings of pain.” 


Seek for substantial as well as artis- 
tical excellences in her you would make 
your wife. She should be frugal, not 
wasteful ; for an extravagant wife will 
bring embarrassment, if not poverty it- 
self, into your habitation ; her ambition 
for costly dress, costly furniture, costly 
living, will empty your purse, ruin 
your business, introduce you to the in- 
solvent debitor’s court ; or, worse than 
all, it will instal the demon of discon- 
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tent by your fireside. She must be in- 
dustrious ; for a lazy woman is always 
fretful, odious and disgusting. Who 
could endure a yawning, slipshod, 
sauntering, sleepy wife? She should 
be grave and sober in her demeanor. 
The gay romp, the rattling, laughing 
coquette, may be very amusing at a 
party, but she is usually dull at home. 
The gayest and liveliest in society are 
frequently the most unhappy by the 
quiet fireside. She must be modest ; 
for, “ How beautiful is modesty !—it 
winneth upon all beholders.” A young 
woman who will permit an unchaste 
word or hint to be uttered to her, even 
from her betrothed, or will herself give 
utterance to an impure suggestion, is 
unworthy of your love. She is an un- 
safe person to be admitted within the 
sacred sphere of marriage. She must 
be intelligent and sensible ; if otherwise, 
it will be very difficult to maintain 
that esteem for her which is the basis 
of genuine and lasting love. An ignor- 
ant, blundering, silly woman, is sure to 
expose her husband to incessant morti- 
fication, and to excite contempt and 
scorn in his breast towards her. She 
should be of a cheerful and an amiable 
disposition ; since no nuisance is more 
intolerable than a scolding, complaining, 
contentious, woman. You had better 
be chained to the galleys, or allied to 
the plague, than to be married to such 
a creature. And, as a final quality, 
your intended bride should possess a 
pleasing countenance. I do not say 
that she needs to be beautiful, but since 
she has to be your constant companion, 
there must be something attractive in 
her form and face, to insure the con- 
tinuance of affaction. Beware of a 
woman whose features express harsh- 
ness, cynicism, surliness or sourness. 
Such expressions written on the coun- 
tenance are the unerring indications of 
a mind distempered, of an unamiable 
disposition, of an unhappy heart. 
Therefore, avoid all such, as you would 
shun the cholera. Seek one from 
whose countenance inward loveliness 








beams like the softened light from a 
transparent vase. 


‘‘Affect not to despise beauty: no one is 
freed from its dominion ; 

But regard it not a pearl of pride ;—it is 
fleeting as the bow in the clouds. 

If the character within be gentle, it often 
has its index in the countenance— 

The soft smile of a loving face is better 
than splendor that fadeth quickly.” 


Remember that the bond of marriage 
is as gyves of brass. And, therefore, 
you must prefer doing violence to your 
feelings, rather than to rush blindfold 
into certain misery, which can termi- 
nate only with the life of one of the 
parties. 

But, whenever you can find a lady 
possessing the characteristics I have 
enumerated, seek her society, and, if 
you can win, win her pure affections. 
Such an association, viewel in the 
aspect already exhibited, next to reli- 
gion, is the best and surest preserver of 
virtue in a young man. It will meet a 
want of his nature; it will give him an 
object to love; and as Rousseau says : 
‘‘ Were I in a desert, | would find out 
wherewith in it to call forth my atfec- 
tions. If J could do no better, [ would 
fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, 
or some melancholy cypress. I would 
love it for its shade, and greet it kindly 
for its protection. I would write my 
name upon it, and pronounce it sweet- 
est tree in all the desert. If its leaves 
withered, I would teach myself to 
mourn ; and if it rejoiced, | would re- 
joice with it.” 

There is much of poetry in this, but 
there is also a great truth beautifully 
expressed. The mind must have some- 
thing to love, or it will prey upon it- 
self. But when it finds an object of 
sufficient worth ‘“ to lead it out of itself 
to live in and for another,” then, it has 
gained its counterpart, and develops it- 
self in a most pleasing and happy man- 
ner. Therefore, I say, seek a suitable 
object for your affection, though years 
may lapse before you are in a condition 
to marry. Tupper gives a reason for 
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such a step, in his “‘ Proverbial Philoso- 

phy.” He says: 

‘They that love early become like- 
minded, and the tempter toucheth 
them not : 

They grow up leaning on each other, as 
the olive and the vine.” 

True affection, founded upon genuine 
esteem, must lie at the basis of honor- 
able and pure marriage. Without 
such holy love in both the parties, dis- 
gust and wretchedness will be the bale- 
ful fruit of their legal alliance ; for 
‘‘He that shuts love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love, and on her threshold 

lie 

Howling in outer darkness.” 

But even love is not the sole prere- 
quisite of a happy marriage. A young 
man may find it necessary to nip his 
affections in the bud, if the lady who 
attracts him is far above his rank in 
society. There is deep meaning in the 
poet’s counsel, who,says : 

**Be joined to thine equal in rank, or the 
foot of pride will kick at thee ; 

And look not only for riches, lest thou be 
mated with misery.” 

If she is below your grade, providing 
she have high moral and mental qual- 
ities, her lowliness and poverty need 
not stand in the way of your affection, 
since marriage always raises or de- 
presses the woman to the level of her 
husband. Marry not for money’s sake. 
Such an union is an abomination before 
(tod, and a degradation to the parties. 
Better let your bride resemble the 
Greek maiden, who, when asked what 
fortune she would bring to her husband, 
nobly replied : 

“7 will bring him what gold cannot 
purchase—a heart unspotted, and 
virtue without a stain, which portion 
is all that descended to me from my 
parents.” 


Ae 


Love that has no fear of God is al- 
ways false and weak. 








JANUARY. 


BY CC. A. MELLEN. 


AN impromptu poem taking for a text 
the mythological idea of January as a 
guardian of the year, or a gate or door. 
Numa Pompilius seems to have been the 
originator of this month as well as Feb- 
ruary, very near seven hundred years B. 
C., which, by the way was very appro- 
priate, for January indeed was a month 
of resolves, pledges, and broken faiths: 


Janus, guardian of the year, 
Open the happy gates to all ; 
Shut in the new, shut out the rear, 
And write a song on memory’s wall ; 
A song of love, a song of praise, 
Fresh from the maker’s mighty hand ; 
A hymn of truth for coming days, 
And wreath a garland o’er the land. 


Janus, turn, O turn thy faces 
Ever to’ard the orient sun ; 

Turn not backward, there are traces 
Of our sins, and deep pits to shun. 
If thou must turn, turn one face back, 

For there is danger in the van, 
And life’s foes are sure to attack 
The careless, unsuspicious man. 


Quadrifrons Janus ever ope 
Thy gates to the glorious light ; 
Let not a longing mortal grope 
His way alone—there is a night 
That comes to every man—a fear, 
That all is not as it should be ; 
Yet this to all shall disappear, 
[In the dawn of eternity. 


Oh Father ! ope the golden gates 
To life’s Eden January ; 
Shut in the loves, shut out the hates 
That burdens every soul ; tarry 
Not at the threshold of the year 
Oh ! cherub time, with gauzy wing, 
Nor drop to earth a single tear, 
Thou harbinger of coming spring. 
Angola, Ind., Jan. 8th, 1872, 
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A SCENE IN REAL LIFE. 


THERE is a vast amount of suffering in 
the world that escapes general observa- 
tion. In the lanes and alleys of our pop- 
ulous cities, in the garrets and cellars of 
dilapidated buildings, there are pregnant 
cases of misery, degradation, and crime, 
of which those who live in comfortable 
houses, and pursue the ordinary duties of 
life, have neither knowledge nor concep- 
tion. By mere chance, occasionally, a 
solitary instance of depravity and awful 
death is exposed ; but the startling de- 
tails which are placed before the commu- 
nity are regarded as gross exaggerations. 
It is difticult for those who are unac- 
quainted with human nature in its dark- 
est aspects to conceive the immeasurable 
depth to which crime may sink a human 
being ; and the task of attempting to de- 
lineatea faithiul picture of suchdepravity, 
though it might interest the philosopher, 
would be revolting to the general reader. 
There are, however, cases of folly and 
error which should be promulgated as 
warnings ; and the incidents of the an- 
nexed sketch are of this character. 
Mysterious are the ways of Providence in 
punishing the transgressions of men, and 
indisputable is the truth, that death is 
the wages of sin. 

Twenty years ago, no family in the 
fashionable circles of Philadelphia was 
more distinguished than that of Mr. 
L—,; no lady was more admired and 
esteemed than his lovely and accomplished 
wife. They had married in early life, 
with the sanction of relations and friends, 
and under aconviction that each was ob- 
taining a treasure above all price. They 
loved devotedly and with enthusiasm ; 
and their bridal day was a day of pure 
and unadulterated happiness to them- 
selves, and of pleasure to those who were 
present to offer their congratulations on 
the joyousevent. The happy pair were 
the delight of a large circle of acquaintan- 
ces. In her own parlor, or in the drawing- 
rooms of her friends, the lady was ever 
the admiration of those who crowded 
around her, to listen to the rich melody 
of her voice, or to enjoy the flashes of wit 
and intelligence which characterized her 
conversation. 

Without the egotism and vanity which 








sometimes distinguish those to whom so- 
ciety pays adulation, and too prudent and 
careful in her conduct to excite any feel- 
ings of jealousy in the breast of her con- 
fiding husband, Mrs. L——’s deportment 
was in all respects, becoming a woman of 
mind, taste, and polished education. 
Her chosen companion noticed her career 
with no feelings of distrust, but with 
pride and satisfaction. He was happy in 
the enjoyment of her undivided love and 
affection, and happy in witnessing the 
evidence of esteem which her worth and 
accomplishments elicited. Peace and 
prosperity smiled on his domestic circle ; 
and his offspring grew up in loveliness, to 
add new pleasures to his career. 

The youngest of his children was a 
daughter, named Letitia,after her mother, 
whom, in many respects, she promised to 
resemble. She had the same laughing 
blue eyes, the innocent and pure expres- 
sion of countenance, and the same 
general outline of feature. At an early 
age, her sprightliness, acute observation, 
and aptitude in acquiring information, 
furnished rich evidences of intelligence ; 
and extraordinary pains were taken to 
rear her in such a manner as to develop, 
advantageously, her natural powers. 
The care of her education devolved prin- 
cipally upon her mother ; and the task 
was assumed with a full consciousness of 
its responsibility. 

With the virtuous mother, whose mind 
is unshackled by the absurdity of ex- 
treme fashionable life, there are no duties 
so weighty, and, at the same time, so 
pleasing, as those connected with the 
education of an only daughter. The 
weight of responsibility involves not only 
the formation of an amiable disposition 
and‘ correct principles, but in a great 
measure, the degree of happiness which 
the child may subsequently enjoy. 
Errors of education are the fruitful source 
of misery ; and to guard against these is 
a task which requires judgment and un- 
remitting diligence. But, for this labor, 
does not the mother receive a rich reward ! 
Who may tell the gladness of her heart, 
when the infant cherub first articulates 
her name ! Who can describe the delight- 
ful emotions elicited by the early devel- 
opment of her genius—the expansion of 
the intellect, when it first receives, and 
treasures with eagerness, the seeds of 
knowledge? These are the joys known 
only to mothers, and they are joys which 
till the soul with rapture. 
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Letitia was only eight years old, when 
a person of genteel address and fashion- 
able appearance, named Duval, was in- 
troduced to her mother by her father, 
with whom he had been intimate when a 
youth, and between whom a strong friend- 
ship had existed from that period. 
Duval had recently returned from Europe, 
where he had resided for a number of 
years. He was charmed with the family, 
and soon became a constant visitor. 
Having the entire confidence of his old 
friend and companion, all formality, in 
reference to intercourse, was laid aside ; 
and he was heartily welcomed at all 
hours, and under all circumstances. He 
formed one in all parties of pleasure, and, 
in the absence of his friend, accompanied 
his lady on her visits of amusement and 
pleasure—a privilege which he sedulously 
improved, whenever opportunity offered. 

Duval, notwithstanding his personal 
attractions, and high character as a 
‘‘ventleman,” belonged to a class of men 
which has existed, more or less in all 
ages, to disgrace humanity. He professed 
to be a philosopher, but was, in reality, a 
libertine. He lived for his own gratitica- 
tion. It monopolized all his thoughts, 
and directed all his actions. He belonged 
to the school of Voltaire, and recognized 
no feeling of the heart as pure, no tie of 
duty or affection as sacred. No considera- 
tion of suffering, of heart-rending grief, 
on the part of his victim, was sufficient 
to intimidate his purpose, or check his 
career of infamy. Schooled in hypocrisy, 
dissimulation was his business ; and he 
regarded the whole world as the sphere 
of his operations, the whole human 
family as legitimate subjects for his vil- 
lainous depravity. 

That such characters—so base, so 
despicable, so lost to all feelings of true 
honor—can force their way into respec- 
table society, and poison the minds of 
the unsullied and virtuous, may well be 
a matter of astonishment to those unac- 
quainted with the desperate artfulness 
of human hearts. But these monsters 
appear not in their true character ; they 
assume the garb and deportment of yen- 
tlemen, of philosophers, of men of ed- 
ucation and refinement, and, by their ac- 
complishments, the suavity of their man- 
ners, their sprightliness of conversation, 
bewilder before they poison, and fascinate 
before they destroy. 

If there be, in the long catalogue of 
guile, one character more hatefully des- 








picable than another, it is the libertine. 
Time corrects the tongue of slander ; and 
the generosity of friends makes atone- 
ment for the depredations for the mid- 
night robber. Sufferings and calamities 
may be assuaged or mitigated by the 
sympathies of kindred hearts ; the tear 
of affection is sufficient to wash out the 
remembrance of many of the sorrows to 
which flesh is heir ; but, for the venom 
of the libertine, there is no remedy ; of 
its fatal consequences, there is no mitiga- 
tion. His victims, blasted in reputation, 
are forever excluded from the pale of 
virtuous society. No sacrifice can atone 
for their degradation ; for the unrelenting 
and inexorable finger of scorn obstructs 
their progress at every step. The visita- 
tion of death, appalling as is his approach 
to the unprepared, were a mercy, com- 
pared with the extent and permanency of 
this evil. 

Duval’s insidious arts were not unob- 
served by his intended victim. She 
noticed the gradual development of his 
pernicious principles, and shrunk with 
horror from their contaminating influence. 
She did not hesitate to communicate her 
observation to her husband; but he, 
blinded by prejudice in favor of his friend, 
laughed at her scruples. Without a word 
of caution, therefore, his intercourse was 
continued ; and such was the weight of 
his ascendant power, such the perfection 
of his deep-laid scheme, and such his 
facility in glossing over what he termed 
pardonable, but which, in reality, were 
grossly licentious, indiscretions of lan- 
guage and conduct, that even the lady 
herself was induced, in time, to believe 
that she had treated him unjustly. The 
gradual progress of licentiousness is almost 
imperceptible, and, before she was aware 
of her error, she had drunk deeply of the 
intoxicating draught, and had well nigh 
become a convert to Duval’s system of 
philosophy. Few who approach this 
fearful precipice are able to retrace their 
steps. The senses are bewildered, reason 
loses its sway, and a whirlpool of madden- 
ing emotions takes possession of the 
heart, and hurries the infatuated victim to 
irretrievable death. Before her suspi- 
cions were awakened, the purity of her 
family circle was destroyed. Duval en- 
rolled on his list of conquests a new name 
—the wife of his bosom friend. 

An immediate divorce was the conse- 
quence. The misguided woman, who 
but late had been the ornament of society, 
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and the pride of her family, was cast out 
on the world, unprotected, and without 
the smallest resource. The heart of the 
husband was broken by the calamity 
which rendered this step necessary ; and 
he retired, with his children, to the ob- 
scurity of humble life. 

At a late hour on one of those bitter 

cold evenings experienced in the early 
part of January, of the present year, two 
females, a mother and daughter, both 
wretchedly clad, stood shivering at the 
entrance of a cellar, in the lower part of 
the city, occupied by two persons of color. 
The daughter appeared to be laboring un- 
der severe indisposition, and leaned, for 
support, on the arm of her mother, who, 
knocking at the door, craved shelter and 
warmth for the night. The door was 
half opened, in answer to the summons ; 
but the black, who appeared on the stairs, 
declared that it was out of his power to 
comply with the request, as he had 
neither fire, except that which was fur- 
nished by a handful of tan, nor covering, 
for himself and wife. The mother, how- 
ever, too much inured by suffering to be 
rebuked, declared that herself and 
daughter were likely to perish from cold, 
and that even permission to rest on the 
floor of the cellar, where they would be 
protected, in some degree, from the ‘‘nip- 
ping and eager air,” would be a charity, 
for which they would ever be grateful. 
She alleged, as an excuse for the claim to 
shelter, that she had been rejected, a few 
minutes before, from a small room which, 
with her daughter, she had occupied in a 
neighboring alley, and for which she had 
stipulated to pay fifty cents per week, 
because she found herself unable to meet 
the demand, every resource for obtaining 
money having been cut off by the severity 
of the season. The black, more generous 
than many who are more ambitious of a 
reputation for benevolence, admitted the 
shivering applicants, and at once resigned, 
for their accommodation for the night, 
the only two seats in the cellar, and cast 
a fresh handful of tan upon the ashes in 
the fireplace. 

It was a scene of wretchedness, want, 
and misery, calculated to soften the 
hardest heart, and to enlist the feelings 
and sympathies of the most selfish. The 
regular tenants of the cellar were the 
colored man and his wife, who gained a 
scanty and precarious subsistence, as they 
were able, by casual employment, in the 
streets, or in the neighboring houses. 








Having in summer, made no provision for 
the inclemency of winter, they were then 
utterly destitute. They had sold their 
articles of clothing and furniture, one by 
one, to provide themselves with bread, 
until all were disposed of, but two broken 
chairs, a box, that served for a table, and 
a small piece of carpeting, which answered 
the double purpose of a bed and covering. 
Into this apartment of poverty were the 
mother and daughter—lately ejected from 
a place equally destitute of the comforts 
of life—introduced. The former was a 
woman of about fifty years ; but the deep 
furrows on her face, and her debilitated 
frame, betokened a more advanced age. 
Her face was wan and pale, and her hag- 
gard countenance and tattered dress in- 
dicated a full measure of wretchedness. 
Her daughter sat beside her, and rested 
her head on her mother’s lap. She was 
about twenty-five years of age, and might 
once have been handsome ; but aglife of 
debauchery had thus early robbed her 
cheeks of their roses, and prostrated her 
constitution. The pallidness of disease 
was on her cheek—anguish was in her 
heart. 

Hours passed on. In the gloom of 
midnight, the girl awoke from a disturbed 
and unrefreshing slumber. She was suf- 
fering from acute pain, and, in the almost 
total darkness which pervaded the apart- 
ment, raised her hand to her mother’s 
face. ‘*Mother,” said she, in faltering ac- 
cents, ‘‘ are you here ?” 

‘*Yes child : are you better ?” 

‘‘No, mother; | am sick—sick unto 
death ! There is a canker at my heart ; 
my blood grows cold ; the torpor of mor- 
tality is stealing upon me.” 

‘‘In the morning, my dear, we shall be 
better provided for. Bless heaven, there 
is still one place, which, thanks to the 
benevolent ! will afford us sustenance and 
shelter.” 

‘Do not thank heaven, mother: you 
and I are outcasts {from that place of 
peace and rest. We have spurned Provi- 
dence from our hearts, and need not now 
to call it to ouraid. Wretches, wretches 
that we are !” 

‘*Be composed, daughter; you need 
rest.” 

‘*Mother, there isa weight of woe upon 
my breast, that sinks me to the earth. 
My brief career of folly is almost at an 
end. Ihave erred—oh God ! fatally erred 
—and the consciousness of my wickedness 
now overwhelms me. I will not reproach 
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you, mother, for laying the snare by 
which I fell—for enticing me from the 
house of virtue—the home of my broken- 
hearted father—to the house of infamy 
and death ; but oh, I implore you, repent! 
Be warned ; and let penitence be the 
business of your days.” 

The hardened heart of the mother 
melted at this touching appeal, and she 
answered, with a half-stifled sigh. 

‘*Promise me, then, ere I die, that you 
will abandon your ways of iniquity, and 
endeavor to make peace with heaven.” 

“TI do, Ido! Butalas ! my child, what 
hope is there for me ?” 

‘*God is merciful to all who ns 

The last word was inaudible. A few 
respirations, at long intervals, were heard; 
and the penitent girl sank into the quiet 
slumber of death. Still did the mother 
remain in her seat, with a heart harrowed 
with the smitings of an awakened con- 
science. Until the glare of daylight was 
visible through the crevices of the door, 
and the noise of the foot passengers, and 
the rumbling of vehicles in the street, 
had aroused the occupants of the cellar, 
she continued motionless, pressing to her 
bosom the lifeless form of her injured 
child. When addressed by the colored 
woman, she answered with an idiot stare. 
Sensibility had fled, the energies of her 
mind had relaxed, and reason deserted 
its throne. The awful incidents of that 
night had prostrated her intellect, and she 
was conveyed from the gloomy place, a 
maniac. 

The coroner was summoned, and an in- 
quest held over the body of the daughter. 
In the books of that humane and estima- 
ble officer, the name of the deceased is 
recorded, ‘‘Leritra L——.” 





LADY HUNTINGTON. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH IN HIGH PLACES 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A LirtLe girl is following her play- 
mate to the grave ; the funeral badges, 





the solemn pomp of the procession, the | her religious instincts kept climbing 


falling of the turf. upon the coffin, with 
the mournful echo, “earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” fill her 
with profound awe. Death and life 
seemed strangely blended ;°,the great 
hereafter rises before her amazed and 
startled vision. Her young heart is 
bowed. ‘Oh God, my God, when my 
hour shall come !” is her anxious though 
unuttered cry. The impressions of this 
hour were never lost; neither the 
bright promises which dawned upon her 
girlhood, nor their brighter realization 
in a brilliant and happy marriage, 
could ever lull the unrest of her awak- 
ened spirit, or silence the cravings of 
her famished soul. She felt herself in 
a far country, a wanderer from her 
Father’s house, and she began to be in 
want. 

This child, called Selina Shirley, sec- 
ond daughter of Earl Ferrars, was born 
in Chartley, 1707. Almost from in- 
fancy, an uncommon seriousness shaded 
the natural gladness of her childhood ; 
in the clear depths of her penetrating 
eye, and in the curve of her thin lip, 
were traces of earnest thought, and 
thought inspired not so much by the 
sweet solitude and breezy melodies of 
the grand old trees around her father’s 
mansion, or the ivied ruins of Chartley 
castle, or the storied associations of her 
own ancestral history, as by other and 
far deeper things. She loved to visit 
the grass-grown grave of her departed 
friend, and would often stray to a little 
closet in her own room, where, screened 
from the notice of her sisters, she pour- 
ed out her heart in supplication to the 
Author of her being. Without any 
positive religious instruction, for none 
knew the inward sorrows of this little 
girl, nor were there any around her 
who could have lead her to the balm 
there is in Gilead, Selina devoutly and 
diligently searched the Scriptures, if 
haply she might find that precious 
something which her soul craved. That 
there was a higher good, a purer joy, 4 
loftier love, she was well assured, for 
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upward for light and warmth; but 
where could they be found 4 

At the age of twenty-one, she was 
married to Theophilus, Earl of Hunt- 
ington,a man of high and exemplary 
character, and by this connection be- 

came allied toa family whose tastes 
and principles happily coincided with 
her own. 

Both by birth and by marriage Lady 
Huntington was introduced to all the 
splendors and excitements of high En- 
glish life. At the residence of her aunt, 
Lady Fanny Shirley, at Twickenham, 
which formed one of the literary cen- 
tres of that day, and whose mistress 
was a reigning beauty of the court of 
George I., she mingled freely with the 
wits, poets, and authors, then distin- 
guished in the walks of English litera- 
ture. Among her friends might be 
numbered the ‘famous Duchess of Marl- 
borough, whose talents were only equal 
to her temper; Lady Mary Wor tley 
Montague, whose intimacy and quarrels 
with Pope, as well as her eccentricities, 
have sent her name down to posterity ; 
Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, a patroness of literature and friend 
of Miss Robinson, afterwards the beau- 
tiful and accomplished Mrs. Montague. 

The gifts and graces of the young 
Lady Huntington fitted her to shine in 
the most elegant circles of England ; 
but whatever she might have been as a 
leader of fashion, or an actor in politic- 
al intrigues, or the friend of literary 
merit, her lite comes down to us linked 
with the NRedeemer’s cause, and her 
name is enrolled among those who have 
loved ana labored for their Lord. 

During the first years of her married 
life, L ady Huntington’ s chief endeavor, 
amid the shifting scenes of town and 
country life, was to maintain a con- 
science void of offence. She strove to 
fulfil the various duties of her position 
with scrupulous exactness; she was 
sincere, just, and upright ; she prayed, 
fasted, ‘and gave alms ; she was courte- 
ous, considerate, and charitable; at 
Donnington Park, Ashby de la Zouch, 








in Leicestershire, the elegant summer 
residence of the Earl, she was the Lady 
Bountiful of the neighborhood ; she 
struggled against infirmities within and 
temptations from without, and strove 
to model her outward and inward life 
after the divine pattern—yet, was Lady 
Huntington happy? The conscious- 
ness of seeking to live a virtuous and 
God-fearing life, braced her moral pow- 
ers and quickened her intellect; but 
where was the faith that could emanci- 
pate her soul from the fear of God’s in- 
quisition? ‘ I have done virtuously,” 
was the complacent suggestion of self- 
love ; ‘but how can I tell when I have 
done enough ?”’ was the doubtful in- 
quiry of conscience. 

So passed the early years of Lady 
Huntington’s life ; children were born, 
mingling their lights and shadows in 
the stately house hold ; no earthly good 
was withholden, nor were earthly bless- 
ings abused by riot or excess ; ; dignity, 
sobriety, and refinement presided over 
the homes and halls of the Earl. 
Among the women of her day it might 
have been said of his wife, “ She ex- 
celled them all,” yet her heart knew 
its Own sorrows—it was laden with its 
own hidden burdens. 

Lord Huntington had several sisters 
whose thoughtful cast of mind made 
them particularly welcome to his house. 
In them, Lady Huntington had found 
kindred spirits ; but now came Lady 
Margaret from Ledstone Hall, bearing 
a new and rich experience. She was 
the same Margaret of old, and yet an- 
other. Yorkshire and Ledstone, among 
other towns in Yorkshire, had been 
blessed by the labors of a mighty man 
of God. He preached the great doc- 
trines of the cross under a_ profound 
and thrilling sense of their value. He 
went from town to town, from hamlet 
to hamlet, and house to house, preach- 
ing “repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” Men 
paused and listened to his messages ; 
the clergy were waked from their spir- 
itual slumbers, some to receive a new 
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quickening from his words, others to 
upbraid and drive him from their 
churches. The sisters of Ledstone Hall 
heard of his fame, and hungered for 
the living manna. Mr. Ingham was 
invited to the Ledstone church. The 
preacher's words fell upon good ground. 
His simple yet searching appeals 
alarmed the conscience and melted the 
heart. Margaret Hastings embraced 
the truth as itis in Jesus: it was no 
longer the Christianity of creed and 
ritual, but a new birth into Christ’s 
spiritual family, with the conscious 
heirship to a heavenly inheritance. 
With this fresh life in her soul, she 
visited the house of the Earl. Whata 
new world of hopes, of aims, of privil- 
eges could she unfold to Lady Hunt- 
ington—pardon through a_ crucitiee 
Saviour—peace such as the world could 
neither give nor take away ; and as she 
spoke one day, these words fell from 
her lips: ‘‘Since I have known and 
believed in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
salvation, [ have been as happy as an 
angel.” <A believer's blessed testimony, 
but it found no response in Lady Hunt- 
ington’s heart. Margaret’s language 


was like an unknown tongu>. It was 
the report of a strange land. There 


was no answering tone. She felt her- 
self an utter stranger to those sweet 
assurances Which had hushed the dis- 
quiet of her sister’s soul, and admitted 
to the groping spirit a gleam of light 
from the heavenly world. 

Lady Huntington was alarmed. 
Could she, religious from her youth up, 
be really ignorant of the true way of 
acceptance with God?! Had she not 
always been doing, struggling! Yet in 
spite of all, a conviction of short-com- 
ing pressed upon her ; and she added 
austerities and rigors to subdue her 
sense of indwelling sin. 

Alas, she felt only more keenly, that 
every attempt to make her life answer 
to the requirements of God’s righteous 
laws, only widened the breach between 
herself and the Lawgiver. She beheld 
herself more and more a spiritual out- 
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cast. ‘Thus harassed by inward con- 
flicts, Lady Huntington was thrown 
upon a sick bed, and after many days 
and nights seemed hastening to the 
grave. The fear of death fell terribly 
upon her. 

“It was to no purpose,” says one of 
her at this period, ‘ that she reminded 
herself of the morality of her conduct. 
In vain did she recall the many en- 
comiums passed upon her early piety. 
Her best righteousness, so far from 
justifying her before God, appeared 
only to increase her condemnation.” 

There she lay, with every alleviation 
which the best skill and the tenderest 
nursing could impart, but there was a 
malady of the soul which these could 
not reach. Was there no balm in Gil- 
ead, and no Physician there! Then it 
was that the words of Lady Margaret 
came laden with wonderful meaning. 
‘I too will wholly cast myself on Je- 
sus Christ for life and salvation,” was 
her last refuge ; and from her >ed she 
lifted up her heart to God for pardon 
and mercy through the blood of his 
Son. With streaming eyes she cast 
herself on her Saviour: ‘ Lord, I be- 
lieve ; help thou mine unbelief.” Im- 
mediately the scales fell from her eyes ; 
doubt and distress vanished; joy and 
peace filled her bosom. With appro- 
priating faith, she exclaimed, ‘* My 
Lord, and my God! From that mo- 
ment her disease took a favorable turn ; 
she was restored to health, and what 
was better, to ‘‘ newness of life.” 

Exemplary as Lady Huntington had 
been as a wife and mother, and free 
from the corruptions of fashionable so- 
ciety, no one could fail to see the trans- 
forming influence which grace had 
wrought in her. Love and self-abase- 
ment mellowed the sterner traits of her 
character ; the strong sympathies of 
her heart gushed out towards the peo- 
ple of God, and henceforth, ‘‘ My God, 
I give myself to thee,” became the 
watchword of her life. 

At the period of Lady Huntington’s 
marriage, there was a little band of 
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students in the bosom of Oxford Uni- 
versity who, by prayer and fasting and 
a rigid self-denial, had laid hold upon 
the great doctrines of the gospel, and 
were wrestling with them, like one of 
old, for a heavenly benediction. Shock- 
ed by the scoffing tone and degraded 
aims of their fellows, and disgusted 
with the prevailing shallow piety of the 
pulpit and the church, they asked, *‘ Is 
there not something holier and loftier 
than this in the gospel of Jesus Christ ?” 

‘Can it not redeem from sin and ex- 
a by the power of an endless life ?” 
Profoundly earnest, they accepted the 
Bible in its integrity, without abate- 
ment or addition, as the charter of their 
liberties and a missive charged with 
terrible meaning from God to a fallen 


world. They gave themselves to the 
service of the Lord with their whole 
hearts ; noris it strange, in that period 


of scepticism and levity, that their de- 
vout and steadfast adherence to relig- 
lous convictions provoked the frowns 
of their masters, and the ridicule of 
their companions ; but taunts and re- 
vilings could not daunt the spirit of 
such men as Whitefield, the Wesleys, 
and their more immediate copartners. 
Rich in that grace which the Father 
of our spirits vouchsafes to the waiting 
and believing followers of his Son, the 
time came when every corner of Eng- 
land thrilled with the fervid eloquence 
of their preaching. 

After leaving Oxford, Whitefield at 
Bristol, Ingham in Yorkshire, and 
Wesley at London, began those fearless 
and awakening appeals which quicken- 
ed the vitality of English Christianity, 
reasserting its demands upon the moral 
consciousness of the nation. 

The Wesleys with Ingham went to 
Georgia, where, after laboring two 
years with success ill-proportioned to 
their zeal, they returned to England. 
On the voyage and during their stay, 
having been thrown into the society of 
some Moravian missionaries, whose 
simple piety won their confidence and 
love, they lost no time on their arrival 

















at London in visiting the Moravian 
chapel at Fetter’s-lane, where Wesley’s 
career properly begins, but whence he 
not long afterwards withdrew to lay, as 
it seemed, not only the foundations of 
anew encampment in the great Christ- 
ian army, but to give urgency anda 
name to that religious renovation which 
the church needed, both to maintain 
her supremacy, and to quicken her on- 
ward march in the conquest of the 
world. 

As Margaret Hastings, from whose 
lips she first heard the joyful language 
of « saving faith, was a disciple of Ing- 
ham, no wonder that when Lady Hunt- 
ington experienced its blessed effects in 
her own soul, she turned from the more 
frigid and formal teaching of former 
spiritual guides with a yearning heart 
towards the new. On her recovery, 
she sent for John and Charles Wesley, 
then in London, to come and visit her, 
sxpressing a warm interest in their 
labors, and bidding them God speed in 
the great and glori ious work of urging 
men ‘to repentance and to heaven. This 
was in the year 1739, and Lady Hunt- 
ington was at the age of thirty-two. 

In Lady Huntington they found an 
ardent friend, and a fearless advocate, 
of their new movements. ‘To her, new 
movements wore no portentous look 
when the church was sleeping at her 
post, and the world around was sink- 
ing to ruin. The vigorous itinerant 
preaching which constituted the then 
new, though advised instrumentality 
for meeting the wants of the time, 
whether among the colliers of Kings- 
wood, the London rabble on Kenning- 
ton common, or the farmers of the 
Yorkshire dales, strongly contrasted 
with, and boldly rebuked the stagnant 
ministrations of the sporting clergy, the 
grave decorum of their more serious 
brethren, and the utter indifference 
generally felt about providing suitable 
means of moral culture for the great 
masses of half-savage work:nen living 
in the principal cities of the king- 
dom. 
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Both the Earl and his wife became 
frequent attendants upon the ministry 
of Wesley ; and while Lady Hunting- 
ton took great delight in the society of 
her new Christian friends, she did 
not neglect to urge upon her former as- 
sociates the claims of that gospel which 
she had found so precious to her own 
soul. ‘The rebuffs which she sometimes 
met with on these occasions form a 
curious page in the chapter of human 
pride. 

“The doctrines of these preachers 
are most repulsive,’ writes the proud 
Duchess of Buckingham, “ and strong- 
ly tinctured with impertinence and dis- 
respect towards their supeaiors, in per- 
petually endeavoring to level all ranks 
and do away with all distinctions. It 
is monstrous to be told that you havea 
heart as sinful as the common wretches 
that crawl upon the earth. This is 
highly offensive and insulting, and | 
cannot but wonder that your ladyship 
should relish any sentiments so much 
at variance with high rank and good 
breeding.” 

“ Your concern for my religious im- 
provement is very obliging,” thus dis- 
courses the unhappy Lady Marlbor- 
ough ; “ God knows we all need mend- 
ing, and none more than myself. I 
have lived to see great changes in the 
world—have acted a conspicuous part 
myself—and now hope in my old age 
to obtain mercy from God, as I never 
expect any from the hands‘of my fel- 
low-creatures. Good, alas, I do want ; 
but where among the corrupt sons of 
Adam am [to find it? Your lady- 
ship must direct me. But women of 
wit, beauty, and quality cannot bear too 
many humiliating truths—they shock 
our pride. Yet we must die—we must 
converse with earth and worms. I 
have no comfort in my own family, and 
when alone my reflections almost kill 
me, so that [ am forced to fly to the 
society of those whom I detest and 
abhor. Now there is Lady Francis 
Sanderson’s great rout to-morrow night; 
all the world will be there, and | must 
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go. I do hate that woman as much as 


I do a physician ; but I must go, if for ° 


no other purpose but to mortify and 
spite her. This is very wicked, I know, 
but I confess my little peccadilloes to 
you ; your goodness will lead you to be 
mild and forgiving.” 

This, then, is the bitter experience 
of one who had been the companion of 
princesses and the ornament of courts ; 
“vanity and vexation of spirit.” It 
tears away the trappings of wealth and 
station, and startles us by sight of the 
bad passions which lie cankering be- 
neath. Let it be contrasted with the 
freshness and beauty of the believer’s 
life. 

‘What blessed etfects does the love 
of God produce in the hearts of those 
who abide in him,” writes Lady Hunt- 
ington to Charles Wesley. ‘“‘ How solid 
is the peace and how divine the joy 
that springs from an assurance that we 
are united to the Saviour by a living 
faith. Blessed be his name. I have 
an abiding sense of his presence with 
me, notwithstanding the weakness and 
unworthiness I feel, and an intense de- 
sire that he may be glorified in the sal- 
vation of souls, especially those who lie 
nearest my heart. After the poor la- 
bors of the day are over, my heart still 
cries, ‘God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner | Jam deeply sensible that daily, 
hourly, and momentarily I stand in 
need,of the sparkling of my Saviour’s 
blood. Thanks he to God, the fountain 
is always open ; © what an anchor is 
this to my soul !” 
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THE man who designedly wins the 
love of a woman when he knows that 
he either cannot or ought not fully to 
requite it—there is not an evil thing on 
the earth or beneath it that is so base 
a knave as he. 
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THE RED RIVER RAFT. 


Havine heard of the ‘‘ great raft,” 
in the Red River'since our geography 
days, we are all apt to suppose we know 
all about it. *We are well aware that 
it is a mass of drift-wood, completely 
obstructing navigation at the point 
where it covers the water with its 
countless trunks of forest trees. We 
know that the river passes under this 
mass as if it were a bridge; and we 
may remember that in 1835, when the 
raft was one hundred and twenty-four 
miles long, the General Government 
began the work of removing it, but, 
after working at it twenty-four years, 
abandoned the attempt as impractica- 
ble, and confined its efforts to the open- 
ing up of some of the lateral channels 
or bayous. We may know all this, 
but still be ignorant of one of the most 
curious characteristics of the great raft, 
which is that it, unlike rafts in gen- 
eral, moves up the river against the 
current, instead of down. ‘The move- 
ment is very slow, being but a mile or 
two in a year. T he explanation of this 
retrograde progression of an apparently 
stationary mass is simple enough. The 
logs of the lower end of the raft are 
continually broken away and carried 
off by the current, while the fresh drift- 
wood is brought down and added to 
the upper end by tloods and freshets. 
Thus the raft, always falling away at 
one end and growing at the other, 
gradually moves up the river, «nd it is 
calculated that it has moved since its 
forming about 400 miles. Scientific 
writers have suggested the idea that 
this vast mass of timber after lying in 
the old bed of the river for quite a 
number of ages, will become a coal-bed. 
But when the Red River country be- 
comes thickly settled this enormous 
collection of drift-wood may be utilized 
in some way or other, and thus incal- 
culably distant generations may be 
cheated out of many a good coal tire. 
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THE PRIMITIVE EARTH. 


BY PROF. C. T. BATEMAN, A. M. 


Number One— -New Series. 


Mesozoic Time. 


In earth’s history, Mesozoic time in- 
cludes but one age—the age of Reptiles. 
It is an age however full of interest, on 
account of the strange forms of life that 
prevailed during its continuance. ‘To 
it belong the culmination and incipient 
decline of Moluscan and _ Reptilian 
types of life, also the first discovered 
traces of Mammals, Birds, Osseous, 
Fishes, Palms and Angiosper ms. The 
three periods of this age beginning with 
the earliest are as follows : Triassic, 
Jurassic, Cretaceous or Chalk. Amer- 
ican Triassic rocks are found between 
the Appalachians and the Atlantic 
coast, and over part of the Rocky 
Mountain slopes. Jurassic rocks are 
found in many places on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, also in 
the Arctic regions. There areno well 
developed rocks of this epoch east of 
the Appalachians, although certain 
rocks have been referred to it. Creta- 
ceous rocks .are found in various local- 
ities along the Atlantic coast, from New 
Jersey to South Carolina, extensively 
over the Gulf states, over the Western 
Interior region from Texas to the head 
water of the Missouri, also to a con- 
siderable extent west of the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado. 

In north west British America and 
Arctic regions the same formations are 
found. Rocks of the above mentioned 
formations are abundant in England, 
and are found in many places in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and South America. The 
Triassic rocks of the United States have 
thus far furnished but few fossils. A 
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very remarkable formation of this 
epoch, viz: the Connecticut valley sand- 
stone has exhibited a wonderful num- 
ber and variety of footprints of both 
birds and reptiles. The Reptilian 
tracks are of various sizes, some of them 
not exceeding one fourth of an inch in 
length, while others are twenty. Bird 
tracks are numerous in the same for- 
mation. One of these birds which has 
been named Brontozoum giganteum, 
had a track nearly two feet in length, 
and must have been a bird much larger 
than the ostrich of the present day. 
Professor Hitchcock has described 
about fifty species of reptiles and thirty 
of birds, from the footprints of the 
Connecticut valley. European Triassic 
is far richer in fossils than the Amer- 
ican. The most remarkable reptile 
period is the Labyrinthodon, a huge 
of this scale-covered animal of a Batra- 
chian form, having a skull three or four 
feet long. 

The American Jurassic like the un- 
derlying Triassic has furnished very few 
fossils, but the European Jurassic is 
very rich in animal remains. Enalio- 
saurs, Lacertians, Crocodilians, Dinos- 
aurs, Pterosaurs and Turtles, came in 
numberless hordes, and earth and sea 
and air literally swarmed with strange 
forms of reptilian life. Among the 
Knaliosaurs may be mentioned the 
Ichthyosaur, a sea monster, thirty or 
forty feet in length, having a’ long 
lizard head, stout, striated, conical 
teeth, sometimes two hundred in num- 
ber, an eye of wonderful size, biconcave 
vertebrae like a fish, and the paddles of 
a whale; also the Plesiosaur thirty 
feet in length, having a small lizard 
like head, a long snake like neck, the 
body and tail of a quadruped, and 
whale like paddles. These creatures 
were carnivorous and adapted to 
swimming around bays and estuaries of 
thesea. The Dinasaurs were gigantic 
terrestrial animals, sixty or seventy 
feet in length, and approached more 
nearly in osseous structure to the 
mammals, by having a medullary cavity 





‘in their long bones, by short toed feet, 


by the fine consolidated vertebrae of 
the sacrum, by the articulating lower 
jaw, and the elevation of the body from 
the earth in walking. The Iguanodon 
was a huge Dinasaur sixty feet in 
length. Its flat teeth had a serrated 
cutting edge, and its jaws a lateral 
motion for cutting and grinding the 
twigs of trees upon which it browsed. 
Another uncouth creature of this 
ancient world was the Pterodactyle, a 
flying saurian having many points of 
resemblance to birds and mammals. 
Twenty species of Pterosaurs have 
been discovered, varying in size from a 
snipe to those larger than a condor. 

Although the Triassic and Jurassic 
rocks of America are apparently quite 
barren of fossils the Cretaceous has 
yielded our geologists a rich field for 
exploration. by its varied animal re- 
mains it shows that America not less 
than Europe was the home of strange 
and busy reptilian life. Among its 
numerous species may be mentioned 
the Elasmasaur a huge sea serpent forty 
feet in length. Crocodilians swarmed 
along the Atlantic shores, and crowded 
the inland seas and estuaries of the far 
west. Huge Dinasaurs roamed the 
New World forests, rivaling in bulk 
their European cousins. 

The lLaelaps was a _ carnivorous 
kangaroo-like saurian twenty three feet 
in length. It walked upright on its 
hind legs or leaped like a kangaroo. It 
had the toes of a bird of prey armed 
with hooked claws a foot in length. 
Its sharp, curved, knife shaped teeth 
were well adapted for cutting and 
tearing its prey. Another gigantic 
reptile of this age was the Hadrasaur, 
which often attained the length of 
thirty feet. Its thigh bone was some- 
times five feet in length. ‘The fore 
limbs were less than half the length of 
the hind limbs. The form of the feet 
and toes shows that they were poorly 
adapted for swimming. In its habitual 
attitude it rested like the kangaroo 
upon its enormous hind limbs and tail. 
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With supple anterior extremities it 
reached upward to the foliage of the 
tree destined to afford it food, and 
drew the branches down within reach 
of the grinding jaws. Not unlikely 
: this land-monster walked at times up- 

> | on its hind feet, while the ponderous 
a tail dragged behind.” 

Thus with such monsters passed 
away Mesozoic time, leaving its foot- 
prints embalmed in the rocky leaves 
of nature’s great book, to be opened and 
studied in the coming ages by man. 
Krom the records of the rocks he reads 
the history of races long since swept 
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gradual unfolding of the stupendous 
plan of creation. 
Topeka, Kansas, Jan., 1872. 


MANSIONS OF REST. 


BY FRANCIS MILLINS. 


MANsioNs, domes and crystal spires, 
Minarets that kiss the sky, 
And scenes the inmost soul admires, 


These, and beauties still more fair, 
Sparkle in celestial air. 


Clouds of glory bright and glowing 
Flash around the jasper walls ; 
Strains of music sweet and flowing, 
Echo through the sacred halls. 
Many a loved one lingers where, 
Lie such beauties rich and fair. 


Yet as often as | ponder 

O’er the glories of the blest, 
And my eager spirits wander 

Tow’rd that land in search of rest, 
Angels whisper—‘‘Work and wait, 
Till we pass the golden gate.” 











out of existence, and beholds the 


And buds and flowers that never die ; 





But as I approach them nearer, 
And their beauties still unfold, 
Shining more distinct and clearer, 
Like the tried and purest gold ; 
Then I love to linger late, 
Sweetly near the golden gate. 
Clayton, Mich., Jan., 1872. 


ELECTRICITY. 


BY MARCIUS WILSON. 


WHEN certain substances, such as 
glass, amber, and sealing-wax, are 
rubbed with dry silk or cloth, they ac- 
quire a power of first attraciing bits of 
paper and other light substances, and 
afterward of repelling them. The 
same power manifests itself, only in a 
different way, in the thunder-cloud 
when it shakes the earth with its ex- 
plosions ; it resides, though often silent, 
unfelt, and unseen, in every particle of 
air, in every drop of water, and in the 
solid earth ; directing the needle to the 
pole, it guides the mariner in his course ; 
and modern science has trained it to 
transmit intelligence, literally, with 
“lightning speed.” 

In the great laboratory of nature 
this power is doubtless the chief agent 
by which chemical changes are wrought; 
and in “ earth’s hidden chambers ”’ it is 
believed to be constantly in operation, 
separating compounds, and from their 
elements forming new combinations. 
Modern science has learned to imitate, 
though on a feeble scale, some of its 
wonders ; and although it has not 
discovered the long-sought ‘philoso- 
pher’s stone,” which was supposed to 
be able to transmute the baser metals 
into gold, it has, nevertheless, in the 
development which it has given to the 
useful arts, done a better service to 
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mankind than the older alchemists ever 
dreamed of. 

The question, ‘““‘What is electricity ?’ 
is more easily asked than answered ; 
but we see its effects all around us, and 
can tell what it does. A flash of light- 
ning is an electrical phenomenon ; and 
on a small scale we imitate it when, 
in adry, cold atmosphere, and in the 
dark, we produce sparks of light by 
briskly rubbing a strip of paper with 
India-rubber, glass with a dry cloth, or, 
in the perhaps more familiar experi- 
ment, by rubbing the hair on a cat’s 
back. By the aid of a powerful elec- 
trical machine we may collect a sufh- 
cient quantity of this “electric flnid” 
to kill a man by its explosion. 

By the aid of the same “fluid” we 
may also decompose water, resolving it 
into its two elements, oxygen and 
hydrogen ; and again, if these two con- 
stituents be collected and mixed in a 
suitable glass vessel, and a spark of 
electricity be passed through them, they 
will combine with explosive force, and 
form the original quantity of water. 

Yet most frequently electrical 
phenomena are silent operations, caused 
by means that can be detected only by 
careful scrutiny. A tree or dwelling 
may be shivered when 
‘‘From cloud to cloud the rending light- 

nings rage ;” 
but the great work of electricity is per- 
formed in 


‘The stilly hour, when storms are gone, 
When warring winds have died away, 
And clouds, beneath the dancing ray, 
Melt off and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquility.” 

It is chiefly in the form of what is 
called galvanism that the quiet but 
mighty operations cf this power are 
carried on, as may be illustrated by the 
following experiment. 

It we place a piece of zinc in diluted 
sulphuric acid, and extend a metalic 
wire from the dissolving zinc to a 

piece of copper, also immersed 
In cue dilute acid, we form what is 
called a simple galvanic battery, and a 








faint electric spark may be seen when- 
ever the contact of the wire with the 
copper is broken or closed. A current 
of what is called galvanic electricity, 
silent and unseen, may thus be created 
and be made to pass through the liquid ; 
and by it gold, silver, and copper, dis- 
solved in suitable acids, may be taken 
from the solution and deposited in a 
pure state, ina thin film or coating, on 
the surface of other metals—a process 
which is called by different names, as 
galvanizing, electro-plating, and _ elec- 
trotyping. 

Such electrical currents are known 
to be in constant action beneath the 
surface of the earth, and even far down 
among the rocky strata; and it is 
probably by this quiet, electrical power, 
in connection with heat, that the mineral 
wealth of the earth—its gold, its silver, 
its iron, its crystals, its precious stones, 
and all the infinite variety of inorganic 
combinations of elementary substances 
—has been formed. 

Thus electricity is found, in conjunc- 
tion with heat or light, and sometimes 
with both, to be an all-pervading agent, 
assuming various forms and modes of 
action ; but whether it is a material 
substance or not we can not tell. Like 
heat and light, it is called an imponder- 
able agent, because, however much of it 
may be collected, it has no appreciable 
weight, and, like them, it is known 
only by its effects. 

‘*That power which, like a potent spirit, 
guides 

The sea-side wanderers over distant tides, 

Inspiring confidence where’er they roam, 

By indicatiag still the pathway home ; 

Through nature, quicken’d by the solar 
beam, 

Invests each atom with a force supreme, 

Directs the cavern’d crystal in its birth, 

And frames the mightiest mountains of 
the earth, 

Each leaf and flower by its strong law re- 
strains, 


And man, the monarch, binds in iron 
chains. ” 


The greatest of modern inventions, 
next to the application of steam to the 
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propulsion of machinery, is the applica- 
tion of galvanic electricity to the trans- 
mission of thought by means of the 
electric telegraph. An extensive series 
of the simple galvanic batteries before 
described may be male to produce ef- 
fects so powerful, that metals which 
cannot be fused at any furnace heat are 
readily melted by it; and by causing 
the electric current to pass repeatedly 
around a bar of iron or steel, the most 
powerful magnets are formed. 

When the bar is of soft iron, it loses 
its magnetism as soon as the electric 
current is stopped ; and by an ingen- 
ious contrivance, an instrument has 
been made by which the power of the 
soft iron magnet can be created and 
destroyed instantaneously any number 
of times in succession. Advantage is 
taken of this to work a needle which 
prints marks upon paper at the will of 
the operator. These marks, which are 
formed into an alphabet, the operator 
uses to spell out the words which he 
wishes to write. As the electric current 
may be made to pass through a wire 
thousands of miles in extent, an opera- 
tor at one extremity of the wire can 
direct the motions of the needle at the 
other, and thus thought may be trans- 
mitted with lightning speed wherever 
the ‘“‘wonder-working wire” can be ex- 
tended. The transmission of thoi ght 
in this way 1s indeed swifter than light, 
for the electric fluid flashes over the 
wire at the amazing rate of more than 
two hundred and eighty thousand miles 
in a second of time ! 

Hark ! the warning needles click, 

Hither—thither—clear and quick. 

He who guides their speaking play 

Stands a thousand miles away! 

Here we feel the electric thrill 

Guided by his simple will ; 

Here the instant message read, 

Brought with more than lightning speed. 
Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the woader-working wire ! 

Let the sky be dark or clear, 

Comes the faithful messsenger ; 

Now it tells of loss and grief, 

Now of joy in sentence brief, 








Now of safe or sunken ships, 
Now the murderer outstrips, 
Now of war and fields of blood, 
Now of fire, and now of flood. 
Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 


Ours the wonder-working wire ! 


Think the thought, and speak the work, 

It is caught as soon as heard, 

Borne o’er mountains, lakes, and seas, 

To the far antip’odes ; 

soston speaks at twelve o'clock, 

Natchez reads ere noon the shock : 

Seems it not a feat sublime? 

Intellect has conquered time ! 
Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire! 


Marvel ! triumph of our day, 

Flash all ignorance away ! 

Flach sincerity of speech— 

Noblest aims to all who teach ; 

Flash till power shall learn the right, 

Flash till reason conquer might ; 

Flash resolve to every mind— 

Manhood flash to all mankind ! 
Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire ! 


A PROMISE WELL KEPT. 


Aout fifte:n years ago a young Scotch- 
man had as neighbors in the mountain 
regions of Scotland a family in which 
there was a little girl of 4 years. One 
day he took the little girl on his knee and 
playfully told her father, ‘One day I will 
make her my wife.” Not long after, the 
father and mother and little girl resolved 
to emigrate to America, which they ac- 
cordingly did, landing in Portland in the 
year 1857. In a few years the family 
moved to Mexico, Oxford County, living 
there till last fall. Not many years after 
this family came to this country, the 
young man who had trotted the little 
girl on his knee resolved to emigrate to 
America, which he did. 

Arriving in this country, he proceeded 
to Montana Territory ; by good luck and 
industry, he managed to amass a large for- 
tune. Having richly filled his coffers, his 
mind reverted tenderly to thoughts of 
love, and he recalled his early vow to 
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some day wed the little yellow-haired 
girl he used to trot on his knee to ‘‘Ban- 
bury Cross.”” He knew her parents had 
emigrated to America, and that they lan- 
ded in Portland. He journeyed to Port- 
land, there diligently inquired their 
whereabouts, and learned the family was 
in Mexico. Up to Oxford County he 
turmed his steps, and on approaching the 
house where the object of the pilgrimage 
was said to live, he saw a yellow-haired 
maiden in the porch. 

“Does Mr. 
asked. 

‘‘Yes, sir,’ she replied of the yellow 
hair. 

‘Is your name Annie—? 
Scotchman. 

‘*Yes, sir,” replied the blushing girl. 

‘‘Then I love you,” was bluntly inter- 
jected by the Scotchman. 

The young lady of course thought he 
was insane, and scampered off into the 
house. 

The Scotchman soon found the father 
and mother, who recognized and gladly 
welcomed him. 

‘Don’t you remember fifteen years ago 
I took your little 4-year-old girl on my 
knee in Scotland, and said [ meant some 
day to make her my wife ?” 

‘Oh, yes! [remember,” said the moth- 
er, ‘‘ but not for years have I thought of 
those happy old days.” 

‘‘T am here to redeem my pledge,” 
said the Scotchman. 

‘*Let the girl speak for herself,” said 
the old gentleman, choking with emotion. 

It did not take a long time for the 
young‘lady to get acquainted, nor long 
for her to decide that the Scotchman was 
just the man she had been waiting for all 
her life. 

‘‘T want to be married at once,” said 
the Scotchman. 

‘But [I’ve just engaged to work in 
Lewiston,” said the young lady. Then, 
getting hold of a bright idea—‘‘I have it 
—TI’ll go down there to work, and then 
Pll not like, you know, and J’ll come 
back here to be married.” 

Down to Lewiston went the girl ; at 
work fora week was she when she con- 
cluded she did not like to do housework, 
and returned to her home. 

Next week the parson drove up in his 
two-wheeled chaise, and the two were 
made one. 

The Scotchman and his young wife are 
now a happily in lowa, where the 
Jan. 4. 


— live here?” he 
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old folks, who have finally agreed that 


| truth is stranger than fiction, now com- 


fortably pass their declining years. 


A 


TRUST. 


BY DEAN ALFORD. 


I know not if or dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 

If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain; 

Or, day and night, my meat be tears, 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee ; 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted from the strand 
By breath divine, 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who was known in storms to sail, 
I have on board; 

Above the raging of the gale 
I have my Lord. 


He hoids me when the billows smite; 
I shall not fall. 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light; 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land !—safe to the land ! 
The end is this, 

And then with him go hand in hand 
Far unto bliss. 


MINNA be 


A man is better than a peer, a prince 
or a king. 
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Incidents in the Eventful Life of 
Isaac T, Hopper. 


BY LYDIA M. CHILD. 


LEVIN SMITH. 


LEVIN wasa slave in Maryland. He 
married a free woman and had several 
children. In 18—, his master sold him 
to a speculator, who was in the habit of 
buying slaves for the Southern market. 
His purchaser took him to his farm in 
Delaware, and kept him at work till he 
could get a profitable chance to sell him. 
His new master was a desperate fellow, 
and Levin was uneasy with the constant 
liability of being sold to the far South. 
He opened his heart to a neighbor, who 
advised him to escape, and gave him a let- 
ter to Isaac T. Hopper. ‘His wife and 
children had removed to Philadelphia, 
and there he rejoined them. She took in 
washing, and he supported himself by 
sawing wood. He had been there little 
more than a month, when his master 
heard where he was, and bargained with 
the captain of a small sloop to catch him 
and bring him back to Delaware. 

The plan was to seize Levin in his bed 
hurry him on board the sloop, and start 
off immediately, before his family could 
have time to give the alarm. They would 
probably have succeeded in this project, 
if the captain had not drank a little too 
freely the evening previous, and so for- 
gotten to get some goods on board, as he 
had promised. Levin was seized and 
carried off; but the sloop was obliged to 
wait for the goods, and in the meantime 
messengers were sent to Isaac T. Hopper. 
He was in bed, but sprang up the instant 
he heard a violent knocking at the door. 
In his haste, he thrust on an old rough 
coat and hat, which he was accustomed to 
wear to fires ; for, in addition to his va- 
rious other employments, he belonged to 
a fire-company. He hurried to the scene 
of action as quickly as possible, and found 
that the slave had been conveyed toa 
small tavern near the wharf where the 
sloop lay. When the landlord was ques- 
tioned where the men were who had him 
in custody, he refused to give any in- 
formation. But there was a crowd of 
men and boys; and one of them said, 





‘They are up-stairs in the back room.” 
The landlord stood in the door-way, and 
tried to prevent Friend Hopper from 
passing in; but he pushed him aside, and 
went up to the chamber, where he found 
Levin with his hands tied, and guarded 
by five or six men. ‘‘What are you going 
to do with this man?” said he. The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth, before 
they seized him violently and pitched him 
out of the chamber window. He fell up- 
on empty casks, and his mind was so ex- 
cited, that he was not aware of being 
hurt. There was no time to be lost; for 
unless there was an immediate rescue, 
the man would be forced on board the 
sloop and carried off. As soon as he could 
get upon his feet, he went round again 
to the front door and ascended the stairs; 
but the door of the chamber was locked. 
He then returned to the back yard, 
mounted upon the pent-house, by means 
of a high board fence, and clambered in- 
to the window of a chamber, that opened 
into the room where the slave was. He 
entered with an open pen-knife in his 
hand, exclaiming ‘‘Let us see if you will 
get me out so soon again!’ peaking 
thus, he instantly cut the cords that 
bound the slave, and called out, ‘‘Follow 
me!” He rushed down stairs as fast as 
he could go, and the slave after him. 
The guard was utterly astonished at see- 
ing the man return, whom they had just 
tossed out of an upper window, and the 
whole thing was done so suddenly, that 
Friend Hopper and the liberated captive 
were in the street before they had time 
to recover their wits. 

A rowdy looking growd of men and 
boys followed the fugitive and his protec- 
tor, shouting, ‘‘Stop thief! Stop thief!” 
until they had come to an office of a justice 
of the peace, half a mile from where they 
started. The astonished magistrate ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Good heavens, Mr. Hopper, 
what brings you here this time of the 
morning, in such a trim, and with such a 
rabble at your heels!” When the cir- 
cumstances were briefly explained, he 
laughed heartily and said, ‘*I don’t think 
they would have treated. you so roughly, 
if they had known who you were.” He 
was informed that Levin was a slave in 
Maryland, but had been living in Dela- 
ware with a man who bought “him, and 
had thus become legally free. Measures 
were taken to protect him from further 
aggression, and he was never after mo- 
lested. 
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Friend Hopper went home to a late 
breakfast; and when he attempted to 
rise from the table, he was seized with 
violent pains in the back, in consequence 
of his fall. He never after entirely re- 
covered from the effects of it. 





ETIENNE LAMAIRE, 

THIS man was a slave to a Frenchman 
of the same name, in the Island of Guad- 
aloupe. In consideration of faithful ser- 
vices, his master gave him his freedom, 
and he opened a barber’s shop on his own 
account. Some time after, he was ap- 
pointed an officer in the French army, 
against Victor Hughes. He had com- 
mand of a fort, and remained in the army 
until the close of the war. After that 
period, there were symptoms of insurrec- 
tion among the colored people, because 
the French government revoked the de- 
cree abolishing slavery in their West 
India Islands. Etienne was a man of 
talent, and had acquired considerable in- 
fluence, particularly among people of his 
own color. He exerted this influence on 
the side of mercy, and was the means of 
saving the lives of several white people 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious 
by their efforts to restore slavery. 

Affairs were so unsettled in Gaudaloupe 
that Etienne determined to seek refuge 
in the United States; and an old friend 
of his master procured a passport for him. 
A man by the name of Anslong, then at 
Gaudaloupe, had two slaves, whom he 
was about to send to the care of Dennis 
Cottineau, of Philadelphia, with direc- 
tions to place them on a farm he owned, 
near Princeton, New Jersey. When it 
was proposed that Etienne should take 
passage in the same vessel, Anslong man- 
ifested much interest in his behalf. 
promised that he should have his passage 
free, for services that he might render on 
board; and he took charge of his pass- 
port, saying that he would give it to the 
captain for safe keeping. 

When the vessel arrived at Philadel- 
phia, in March, Etienne was astonished 
to find that Anslong had paid his passage 
and claimed him as his slave. Dennis 
Cottineau showed the receipts of the pas- 
sage money, and written directions to for- 
ward the three slaves to New Jersey. In 
this dilemma, he asked counsel of a col- 
ored man, Whom he had formerly known 
in Guadaloupe; and he immediately con- 
ducted him to Isaac T. Hopper. He re- 


He 








lated the particulars of his case very cir- 
cumstantially, and the two colored men, 
who were really the slaves of Anslong, 
confirmed his statement. When Friend 
Hopper had cautiously examined them, 
and cross-examined them, he became per- 
fectly satisfied that Etienne was free. He 
advised him not to leave the city, and 
told him to let him know in case Dennis 
Cottineau attempted to compel him to do 
so. He accordingly waited upon that 
gentleman and told him that he had re- 
solved not to submit to his orders to go 
to New Jersey. Whereupon Cottineau 
took possession of his trunk, containing 
his papers and clothing, and caused him 
to be committed to prison. 

A writ of habeas corpus was procured, 
and the case was brought before Judge 
Inskeep, of the Court of Common Pleas. 
It was found to be involved in considera- 
ble difficulty. For while several witness- 
es swore that they knew Etienne in Gaud- 
aloupe, as afree man, in business for 
himself, others testified that they had 
known him as the slave of Anslong. It 
was finally referred to the Supreme Court, 
and Etienne was detained in prison sev- 
eral months to await his trial. Eminent 
counsel were employed on both sides; 
Jared Ingersoll for the claimant, and Jo- 
seph Hopkins for the defendant. A cer- 
tificate was produced from the muni- 
cipality of Gaudaloupe, showing that Eti- 
enne had been an oflicer in the French 
army for several years, and had filled the 
station in a manner to command respect. 
The National Decree abolishing slavery 
in that Island was also read; but Mr. In- 
gersoll contended that when the decree 
was revoked, Etienne again became a 
slave. In his charge, Judge Shippen said 
that the evidence for and against freedom 
was about equally balanced; and in that 
case, it was alwaysa duty to decide in 
favor of liberty. The jury accordingly 
brought in a unanimous verdict that Eti- 
enne was free. The court ordered him 
to refund the twenty dollars, which Ans- 
long had paid for his passage; and he was 
discharged. 

He was a dark mulatto, tall, well-pro- 
portioned, and stylish-iooking. His hand- 
some countenance had a remarkably 
bright, frank expression, and there was a 
degree of courteous dignity in his man- 
ner, probably acquired by companionship 
with military officers. But he belonged 
to a caste which society has forbidden to 
develop the faculties bestowed by nature, 
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Such a man might have performed some 
higher use than cutting hair, if he had 
lived in a wisely organized state of so- 
ciety. However, he made the best of 
such advantages as he had. He openeda 
barber’s shop in Philadelphia, and at- 
tracted many of the most highly respecta- 
ble citizens by his perfect politeness and 
punctuality. The colored people had 
various benevolent societies in that city, 
for the relief of the poor, the sick, and 
the aged, of their own complexion. Eti- 
enne Lamaire was appointed treasurer of 
several of these societies, and discharged 
his trust with scrupulous integrity. 

Isaac T. Hopper had been very active 
and vigilant in assisting him to regain 
his freedom; and afterward, when he be- 
came involved in some difficulty on ac- 
count of some stolen goods left on his 
premises without his knowledge, he read- 
ily became bail for him. His confidence 
had not been misplaced; for when the 
affair had been fully investigated, the re- 
corder declared that Mr. Lamaire had 
acted like an honest and prudent man, 
throughout the whole transaction. 

His yratitude to Friend Hopper was 
unbounded, and he missed no opportuni- 
ty to manifest it. ‘To the day of his death, 
some fourteen or fifteen years ago, he 
never would charge a cent for shaving, or 
cutting the hair of any of the family, 
children, or grand-children; and on New 
Year’s day, he frequently sent a box of 
figs, or raisins, or bon-bons, in token of 
grateful remembrance. 





THE OTHER WORLD. 


BY MRS, H. B. STOWK. 


Iv lies around us like a cloud— 
A world we do not see; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek, 
Amid our worldly cares; 

[ts gentle voices whisper love, 

And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred; 
And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard. 


And in the hush of rest they bring, 
"Tis easy now to see 

| How lovely and how sweet a pass 

The hour of death may be. 


To close the eye and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 

And gently laid in loving arms, ; 
To swoon to that—to this. 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

| To feel all evil sink away, 

All sorrows and all care. 


Sweet souls around us watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side; 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helping glide. 


Let death between us be as naught— 
A dried and vanished stream, 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 


TEMPERANCE, in the nobler sense, 
does not mean a subdued and imperfect 
energy ; it does not mean a stopping 
short in any good thing, as in Love or 
in Faith ; but it means the power which 
governs the most intense energy, and 
prevents its acting in any way but as it 
ought. And with respect to things in 
which there may be excess, it does not 
mean imperfect enjoyment of them ; 
| but the regulation of their quantity, so 
' that the enjoyment of them shall be 
greatest.— Ruskin. 





AANA AAW 


[y thou wouldst bear thy neighbor’s 
faults, cast thine eyes upon thine own. 
— Molinos. 
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Personal Recollections of Charlotte 
Elizabeth. 


IRELAND. 


Number One. 


My first journey into the interior 
was to the King’s county, where I 
passed some weeks in a house most 
curiously situated, with an open 
prospect of ten miles pure bog in front 
of it. Being newly built, nothing haa 
yet had time to grow; but its owner, 
one of the most delightful old gentle- 
men [ ever met with, had spared no 
cost to render it commodious and hand- 
some. He was a fine specimen of the 
hospitable Irish gentleman, and took 
great pleasure in bringing me acquainted 
with the customs of a people and the 
features of a place so new to me. In- 
deed it was my first introduction to 
what was really Irish, for Dublin is too 
much of a capital to afford many 
specimens of distinct nationality. On 
that great festival of the peasantry, St. 
John’s eve, Mr. C——— resolved on 
giving his tenants and neighbors a treat 
that should also enlighten me on one. of 
their most singular relics of paganism. 
[t is the custom at sunset on that eve- 
ning to kindle numerous immense fires 
throughout the country, built like our 
bonfires to a great height, the pile being 
composed of turf, bog-wood, and such 
other combustibles as they can gather. 
The turf yields a steady, substantial 
body of fire, the bog-wood a most bril- 
liant flame; and the effect of these 
great beacons blazing on every hill, 
sending up volumes of smoke from 
every point of the horizon, is very re- 
markable. Ours was a magnificent one, 
being provided by the landlord as a com- 











pliment to his people, and was built on 
the lawn, as close beside the house as 
safety would admit. Early in the 
evening the peasants began to assemble, 
all habited in their best array, glowing 
with health, every countenance full of 
that sparkling animation and excess of 
enjoyment that characterizes the en- 
thusiastic people of the land. I had 
never seen anything resembling it, and 
was exceedingly delighted with their 
handsome, intelligent, merry faces ; the 
bold bearing of the men, and the play- 
ful but really modest deportment of the 
maidens ; the vivacity of the aged 
people, and the wild glee of the chil- 
dren. . The fire being kindled, a splen- 
did blaze shot up, and for a while they 
stood contemplating it, with faces 
strangely disfigured by the peculiar 
light first emitted when bog-wood is 
thrown on; after a short pause, the 
ground was cleared in front of an old 
blind piper, the very beau ideal of en- 
ergy, drollery, and shrewdness, who, 
seated on a low chair, with a well-re- 
plenished jug within his reach, screwed 
his pipes to the liveliest tunes, and the 
endless jig began. 

An Irish jig is interminable, so long 
as the party holds together ; for when 
one of the dancers becomes fatigued, a 
fresh individual is ready to step into the 
vacated place quick as thought, so that 
the other does not pause, until in like 
manner obliged to give place to a suc- 
cessor. They continue footing it, and 
setting to one another, occasionally 
moving in a figure, and changing places 
with extraordinary rapidity, spirit, and 
grace. Few indeed among even the 
very lowest of the most impoverished 
class have grown into youth without 
obtaining some lessons in dancing from 
the traveling dancing-masters of their 
district ; and certainly, the way they 
use it, many would be disposed to grant 
a dispensation to the young peasant, 
which they would withhold from the 
young peer. It is, however, sadly 
abused among them, to Sabbath-break- 
ings, revellings, and the most immoral 
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scenes, when they are congregated and 
kept together under its influence ; and 
the same scene enacted a year after- 
wards would have awoke in my mind 
very different feelings from those with 
which I regarded this first spectacle of 
Irish hilarity, when I could hardly be 
restrained by the laughing remonstran- 
ces of “ the quality ” from throwing my- 
self into the midst of the joyous groups 
and dancing with them. 

But something was to follow that 
puzzled me not a little; when the fire 
had burned for some hours and got low, 
an indispensable part of this ceremony 
commenced. Every one present of the 
peasantry passed through it, and several 
children were thrown across the spark- 
ling embers ; while a wooden frame of 
some eight feet long, with a horse’s 
head fixed to one end and a large white 
sheet thrown over it, concealing the 
wood and the man on whose head it was 
carried, made its appearance. ‘This was 
greeted with loud shouts as the ‘‘ white 
horse ;” and having been safely carried 
by the skill of its bearer several times 
through the fire with a bold leap, it 
pursued the people, who ran screaming 
and laughing in every direction. I| 
asked what the horse was meant for, 
and was told it represented all cattle. 


Here was the old pagan worship of 


Baal, if not of Moloch too, carried on 
openly and universally in the heart of a 
nominally Christian country, and by 
millions professing the Christian name. 
. was confounded, for I did not then 
know that Popery is only a crafty 
adaptation of pagan idolatries to its 
own scheme ; and while | looked upon 
the now wildly excited people with their 
children, and in a figure all their cattle, 
passing again and again through the 
tire, | almost questioned in my own 
mind the lawfulness of the spectacle, 
considered in the light that the Bible 
must, even to the natural heart, exhibit 
it in to those who confess the true God. 
There was no one to whom I could 
breathe such thonghts, and they soon 
faded from my mind; not so the im- 








pression made on it by this fair speci- 
men of a population whom I had long 
classed with the savage inhabitants of 
barbarous lands, picturing them to my- 
self as dark, ferocious, discontented, and 
malignant. That such was the reverse 
of their natural character I now began 
to feel convinced; and from that eve- 
ning my heart gradually warmed 
towards a race whom I found to be 
frank, warm, and attectionate, beyond 
any | had ever met with. 

My interest in them, however, was 
soon to be placed on another and a 
firmer basis. I took up my permanent 
abode in a neighboring county ; and 
within six months after that celebration 
of St. John’s eve, I experienced the 
mighty power of God in a way truly 
marvellous. 

At the time I am now to speak of, | 
was living in perfect seclusion, and un- 
interrupted solitude. Captain 
was always in Dublin, and my chief oc- 
cupation was in hunting out, and 
transcribing and arranging matter for 
the professional gentlemen conducting 
the lawsuit, from a mass of confused 
family papers and documents. Our 
property consisted of a large number of 
poor cabins with their adjoining land, 
forming a complete street on the out- 
skirts of the town, which was greatly 
in arrear to the head landlords, and a 
periodical ‘‘ distress” took place. On 
these occasions a keeper was set over the 
property, some legal papers were served, 
and the household goods——consisting of 
iron kettles, wooden stools, broken 
tables, a ragged blanket or two, and the 
little store of potatoes, the sole support 
of the wretched inhabitants—were 
brought out, piled in a long row down 
the street, and ‘“ canted,’ that is, put 
up to sale, for the payment of perhaps 
one or two per cent. of the arrears. 
This horrified me beyond measure ; 
[ was ashamed to be seen among the 
people who were called our tenants, 
though this proceeding did not emanate 
from their immediate landlord; and 
everything com! ned to render the se- 
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clusion of my own garden more congen- 
ial to me than any wider range. 

It was then I came tothe resolution 
of being a perfect devotee in religion : 
I thought myself marvellously good ; 
bat something of monastic mania seized 
me. I determined to emulate the re- 
eluses of whom I had often read ; to be- 
come a sort of Protestant nun; and to 
fancy my garden, with its high stone- 
walls and little thicket of apple-trees, a 
convent enclosure. I also settled it 
with myself to pray three or four times 
every day, instead of twice; and with 
great alacrity entered upon this new 
routine of devotion. 

Here God met and arrested me. 
When I kneeled down to pray, the 
strangest alarms took hold of my mind. 
He to whom I had been accustomed to 
prate with flippant volubility in a set 
form of heartless words, seemed to my 
startled mind so exceedingly terrible in 
unapproachable majesty, and so very 
angry with me in particular, that I be- 
came paralyzed with fear. 

What was to be done? To reform 
wyself, certainly, and become obedient 
to the whole law. Accordingly I went 
to work, transcribed all the commands 
that I felt myself most in the habit of 
neglecting, and »inned up a dozen or 
two texts around my room. It reqired 
no small effort to enter this apartment 
and walk around it, reading my me- 
mentos. That active schoolmaster, the 
law, had got me fairly under his rod, 
and dreadful were the writhings of the 
convicted culprit. I soon, however, 
took down my texts, fearing lest some 
one else might see them, and not know- 
ing they were for myself, be exasper- 
ated. I then made a little book, wrote 
down a list of offences, and commenced 
making a dot over against each, when- 
ever | detected myself in the commis- 
sion of one. I had become very watch- 
ful over my thoughts, and was honest 
in recording all evil; so my book be- 
came a mass of black dots; and the re- 
Hection that occured to me of omissions 
being sins too, completed the panic of 





my mind. I flung away my book into 
the fire, and myself into an abyss of 
gloomy despair. 

Death, with which I had so often 
sported, appeared in my eyes so terrible, 
that the slightest feeling of illness filled 
my soul with dismay. I saw no way 
of escape: I had God’s perfect law be- 
fore my eyes, and a full conviction of 
my own past sinfulness and present help- 
lessness, leaving me wholly without 
hope. 

I had lain myself down on the sofa 
one morning and waited to see how my 
earthly miseries would terminate ; too 
well knowing what must follow the 
close of a sinner’s life. 

I had not lain long, when a neighbor 
hearing I was ill, sent me some books 
just received from Dublin, as a loan, 
hoping I might find some amusement 
in them. Listlessly, wretchedly, me- 
chanically, I opened one ; it was the 
memoir of a departed son, written by 
his father. I read a page describing 
the approach of death, and was arrested 
by the youth’s expressions of self-con- 
demnation, his humble acknowledge- 
ment of having deserved at the Lord’s 
hand nothing but eternal death. ‘Ah, 
poor fellow,” said I, “he was like me. 
How dreadful his end must have been ; 
I will see what he said at last, whenon 
the very brink of the bottomless pit.” 
[ resumed the book, and found him in 
continuation glorifying God that though 
he was so guilty and so vile, there was 
One able to save to the uttermost, who 
had borne his sins, satisfied divine jus- 
tice for him, opened the gates of heaven, 
and now waited to receive his ransomed 
soul. 

The book dropped from my bands. 
“Q, what is this! This is what I 
want: this would save me. Who did 
this for him? Jesus Christ, certainly ; 
and it must be written in the New 
Testament. I tried to jump up and 
reach my Bible, but was overpowered 
by the emotion of my mind. I clasped 
my hands over my eyes, and then the 
blessed etfects of having even a literal 
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knowledge of scripture were apparent. 
Memory brought before me, as the Holy 
Spirit directed it, not here and there a 
detached text, bu 
they had long | 


whole chapters, as 
heen committed to its 
safe but hitherto unprotitable keeping. 
The veil was removed from my heart, 
and Jesus Christ, as the Alpha and 
Omega, the sum and substance of every 
thing, shone out upon me just as he is 
set forth in the everlasting gospel. It 
was the same as if I had been reading, 
because [ knew it so well by rote, only 
much more rapid, as thought always 1s. 
In this there was nothing uncommon ; 
but in the opening of the understanding, 
that I might understand the scriptures, 
was the mighty nuracle of grace and 
truth. There I lay still as death, and 
my hands still folded over my eyes, my 
ver y soul basking in the pure, calm, 
he sly light, that streamed into it thr oug h 
the appointed channel of God’s ond. 
Rap ture was not what I felt; excite 
ment, enthusiasm, agitation, there was 
none. I was like a person long en- 
walls of 
which had not fallen down, and | 
looked round ona sunny landscape of 
calm and glorious beauty. 

Sleep so sweet, a waking so happy, 
and a joy so unclouded through t 
day, what but the gospel could bestow ? 
Few, very few, have been so left alone 
as | was with the infallible teaching of 
God the Holy Ghost by means of the 
written word, for many weeks, and so 
to get a thorough knowledge of the 
great doctrines of salvation, unclouded 
by man’s vain wisdom. J knew not 
that in the world there were any who 


closed in a dark dungeon, the 


he 


had made the same discovery with iny- 
self. Of all schemes of doctrine | was 
wholly ignorant, and the only system 
of theology open to me Was (tod’s own. 
All the faculties of my mind were 
roused and brightened for the work. | 
prayed, without ceasing, for divine in- 
struction ; and took, without cavilling, 
what was vouchsafed. On this subject 
-l must enter more largely, for it is one 
of immense importance. 


TAMPERING WITH THE MAR- 
RIAGE RELATION. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THe theorizing on this subject is ut- 
terly wanting in comprehension of the 
actual facts and necessities of life. It 
frames ideals and urges men toward them, 
oblivious of the pestilent swamps that lie 
in the way. Because love needs no law, 
all law is to be abolished upon earth! 

The truth is, the whole institution of 
marriage is based on the fact that man is 
not perfect or angelic. All contract, all 
law, all forms of oblig ration, exist because 
men will not spontaneously and without 
constraint do just what they ought. If 
all men,and women were perfect, there 
would be no need of formal marriage 
vows, no need of law, or of public senti- 
ment. ‘To such beings the only possible 
unions would be those inspired by love, 
and love alone would amply guard their 
purity and fidelity. But, in “truth, the 
race 1s so far from perfect that its mem- 
bers need laws and barriers and external 
helps, and without these would plunge 
into utter ruin. There must be govern- 
ment, Institutions, public sentiments, 
which shall hold meu to right ways. And 

far beyond most such forces in the width 
of its prevalence, the depth of conviction 
supporting it, and the vastness of its in- 
fluence, is the institution of marriage. It 
is like a temple built to guard the holiest 
treasure of mankind. The treasure itself, 
the pure love of husband and wife, no so- 
cial constitution can ensure. But society 
van so guard and fortify the external rela- 
tion, can so protect it against foreign in- 
truders, 80 maintain it in permanence and 
honor it with an investiture of sacredness, 
as to give the best possible security and 
fostering to the sacred sentiment. All 
this is done by the institution of marriage. 
Through it has come the best happiuess 
of mankind; under its shelter have thriven 
all the sweet household relations; by its 
purity have been measured the strength 
of the state and the greatness of the peo- 
ple. Under its laws there has been oc- 
casional suflering, as there must be un- 
der universal laws. But so transcendent- 
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ly have its blessings exceeded its evils, 
that to the thoughtful mind, this of all 
social arrangements bears the conspicuous 
stamp of Divine authorship. 

[t is the foundations of this temple 
that some men and women of good intent 
are tampering with. They can no more 
overthrow it than they can change the 
course of the planets. But what they can 
do, what they are doing, is to temporari- 
ly weaken, in the minds of not a few fol- 
lowers, the conviction of the sacredness 
of marriage. In doing that they are 
sowlg the seeds of a dark harvest of suf- 
fering and sin. Let them look well to 
the wisdom and right of their course. 


ANNA Pee 


DIVERSITIES. 


BY J. W. HOUGH. 


HERE is a» man whose life seems a 
failure. He has capacity enough, but 
no faculty. His schemes look promis- 
ing, but always turn out “ castles in the 
air.” His neighbor thrives, and every- 
thing he touches turns to money, but 
thrift is not for him. His fine theories 
are always dreams, and vanish into 
thin air just as they are going to be ac- 
cormplished, and so you estimaté his life 
as a failure. But wait, the end has not 
yet come. 

Right across your farm there lies a 
belt of dry, fine sand, which you have 
always called waste iand. Other fields 
yield their annual abundance, but that 
strip of land—you have plowed it, and 
manured it ; you have tried grass and 
vain upon it alike in vain; you have 
long siuce given it up as worthless. One 
day the gluss-maker comes your way, 
and his trained eye fails on your bed of 
sand. He picks up a handful, tries an 
experiment or two with it, and pro- 
nounces it the best of silica, for the 
manufacture of glass. And now, all 

Jan. d. 








the other fields of the farm could not 

buy that worthless bed of disintegrated 

quartz. So it may be with the specu- 

lative dreamer whose life you set down 

as a failure. God is not done with him 

yet. The cycles of eternity are yet to 
sweep, and by-and-by, in the far future, 

there may he unfolded some rare use for 
which God has been fitting and keeping 
him. Just so of the life that is not a 
failure, but has flowered and blossomed 
with activity, and borne large harvests 
of manly service. It is smitten down 
in the midst of his usefulness, and we 
say, “How strange a_ Providence ! 
Such a life the country, the nation, per- 
haps, could not spare. How sad he 
could not have lived to complete his 
work!’ Ah! how do we know that ? 
How do we know that some loftier 
work was not waiting for his trained 
hand and heart? How do we know 
but that his death, as we term it, was 
but the enlargement of his life? How 
do we know but that God, seeing his 
faithfulness over a few things, has 
hastened to make him ruler over many 
things? So of the young life that fades 
and withers from our sight while yet 
there hangs nothing on it but the large 
buds of promise for the future. No 
achievement yet ; no life-battle fought, 
and no victory won. We say, in our 
surprise and our grief, ““How untimely!” 
But how can we say that God’s time is 
not the best time? How dowe know 
but the young spirit so early snatched 
from earth is exulting that it has 
cleared at one bound the long, weary 
way over which it requires threescore 
and ten for us to journey? Our mur- 
murings and complainings against God’s 
providence, have always, at the bottom, 
an assumption that we know all the 
data of the problem, and could we but 
have our own will and way, could solve 
it better than God has solved it. 

The invalid—-the half-strong man 
withers under his perpetual disability, 
and looks with longing unutterable up- 
on the work which beckons and taunts 
him, but for which he is denied the 
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strength, not knowing that through 
that very weakness of body God is yet 
to make him strong of soul—a very 
athlete in moral vigor, when he shall 
have learned no more to chafe against 
the bars of his infirmity, but to lean 
on him “ whose strength is made perfect 
in weakness.” 

The man whose temper is like a 
powder magazine, forever exploding, 
repines because God has not given him 
the sweet, equable, uniform disposition 
he sees in many asoulabout him. He 
does not know that in that very un- 
happy temper God has placed within 
his grasp a victory compared with 
which the conquest of Babylon or the 
taking of Sevastopol were child’s play. 
He doth not understand yet the full 
meaning of the assurance, “ He that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city.” 

Endless are our repinings at our lot 
in life, and the sorrows which our lot 
brings. Why could not I have been 
set to handle wealth in the world, in- 
stead of being the heir of poverty ? 
Why must I bea mere pivot in the 
great social maching, instead of its bal- 
ance wheel? Why should my property 
go sweeping down as with a flood, 
while others grow rich with misfor- 
tunes? Why is my nest empty and 
desolate, while I hear the chirp and 
twitter of every nest around me? Why 
must pains, and losses, and sorrows be 
appointed for me while the stream of 
life flows so smoothly to my neighbor ? 
—why? Because God is doing some 
especial work for you; but what he 
does, you know not now.—-Fxcelsior. 
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Man’s face is a disturbed face; it 
shows that in his soul there is no rest, 
not even in his home. Disquiet is 
with him in the broodings of the night, 
and repose comes not with the flush of 
morning. 








Monthly Record of Current Events. 


JAMES Fisk, Jr., a well-known rail- 
road manager and financier of New 
York city, and who was also, in some 
respects, one of the most prominent 
characters of the day, died at the Grand 
Central Hotel, in New York city, on 
Sunday, January 7th, at half-past ten 
o'clock. His death was the result of 
two wounds from a pistol fired by Ed- 
ward S, Stokes, a person with whom 
Fisk had, in times past, been in the 
most intimate social and business rela- 
tionship, and who is supposed to have 
been driven to commit the assassina- 
tion from desperation induced by a 
quarrel over a mistress, and a series of 
vexatious litigations in which he was 
After death 
the body was taken from the hotel 
where he was shot, to his own resi- 


being worsted by Fisk. 


dence, and on Monday it lay in state 
at the Grand Opera where 
About 2 
Pp. M., it was taken under military es- 
cort to the New Haven depot, and 
thence conveyed for interment to Brat- 
Vt. He has bequeathed his 
property to his wife, father, mother, 
sister, and some family friends. The 
coroner’s jury, Jan. 10th, found that 
Fisk came to his death by a _pistol- 
shot deliberately fired by Edward 8. 


House, 
there were funeral services. 


tleboro, 


Stokes, avoiding an expression of opin- 
ion as to the guilt of the prisoner. 
Stokes was committed to await the ac- 
That is a 
Os 
the dead speak nothing but good.” if 
the evil spoken of the dead be spoken 


tion of the Grand Jury. 


pernicious maxim which says: 


ore’ 
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from malice, it had better be unsaid. 
But more is due to public morals than 
The 


ancient Egyptians used to put a dead 


to the memory of any individual. 


king on trial, and it was only after the 
most searching investigation into his 
character that he was admitted to the 
And the 
duty devolves upon moralists in this 
country, of trying the kings after they 


honors of funeral obsequies. 


are dead. Kings of Congress and kings 
of Wall street, kings of railroads and 
kings of literature, have to undergo a 
posthumous trial before the tribunal of 
the press. In anything we have to 
say of Fisk, we would not seem to jus- 
Human life should 
be the most sacred thing in civilized 


tify assassination. 
society. In behalf of the assassin, we 
have not one word to say. The court 
may find extenuating circumstances, or 
We will not judge him 
before the time. James Fisk, Jr., was 
aman of large brain, of great intellec- 
tual power, capable of the largest com- 
binations. He was a man of infinite 


it may not. 


will, and, with his tine physique, there 
was hardly a limit to his possible 
achievements. He was grasping for 
power, but very prodigal of money, 
inordinately and impulsively 
generous in some directions. 


vain, 
He was 
as nearly absolutely destitute of con- 
scientious scruples as a man can well be. 
We can not withhold our admiration 
for his genius—-we can not call it less. 
The young man who can go into Wall 
street and fight successfully with the 
long heads who have grown grey in the 
ceaseless conflicts of financial life, the 
man who can seize and hold a great 


railway, get possession of a whole net- 











in the teeth and eyes of public senti- 
ment, of the press, of the law, of Wall 
street, of the world, hold his own, and 
amass money—the man who does all 
this and then runs theaters and militia 
regiments for recreation, must be a 
man with a power of combination al- 
most equal to that of the First Napo- 
But there is this deduction to 
be placed upon the value of his success. 


leon. 


It is easier to win when you disregard 
the rules of the game than it is to play 
fair. Fisk always played like the 
Heathen Chinee with his sleeves full. 
No scruples of conscience, no respect 
for legal enactments, no regard for 
Wall street regulations or points of 
honor, embarrassed him for a moment. 
Stock-watering, legislative bribing, le- 
gal trickery, bench corruption, is a road 
to temporary success much easier than 
the straightforward one. Fisk died 
rich, and those who measure success 
by money wonder that no Nemesis 
such as they would make if they were 
Divine Providence, stripped him of his 
wealth. But what is such success! He 
died as the fool dieth, trom a quarrel 
He died with 
an army of truculent sycophants, and 
not a friend. The Board of Brokers 
would not allow their flag to hang at 
half-mast in honor of another gentle- 
man on the day of his death, for fear 
somebody might suspect that they had 
some lingering respect for a man who, 
even by their not very high code, was 
regarded as a plunderer. He died ex- 
ecrated by those he had ruined, de- 
spised by the world at large, and no 
more terrible failure was ever made in 
life by any gifted young man than by 


about a lewd woman. 


work of transportation lines, and then | James I*isk, Jr., who died at thirty-six 
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worth millions, the most famous of 
speculative plunderers, the bete noir of 
the legitimate commerce of a nation. 


Now that we have the affidavits 
made by the officers of the Florida, the 
country knows precisely the nature and 
extent of the offense given in that case 
by Spain to the United States. These 
affidavits show that the Florida after 
she left the harbor of St. Thomas was 
overhauled twice on the high seas by 
Spanish men-of-war, being brought to, 
each time, by a shot across her bows. 
These acts are, of course, of a nature 
not to be overlooked, and our govern- 
ment can not do less than demand an 
apology for the insult offered. The ex- 
cuse usually given by Spanish author- 
ities in such cases that the vessels acted 
without orders, amounts really to no 
excuse at all, unless it shall be accom- 
panied by the punishment of the of- 
fending officers and a proper apology 
for their acts. That this affair will 
lead to a good deal of diplomatic dis- 
puting and a good deal of hard feeling 
on both sides there can be little doubt, 
but as neither nation has anything to 
gain by war the probabilities are very 
strong that the quarrel will be adjusted 
in due time by the diplomats. 

THERE has been another colliery ac- 
cident in Wales, resulting in the loss 
of many lives. The frequency of these 
accidents in Great Britain of late, has 
led the English papers to inquire the 
cause ; and 
neglect on the part of mine owners, the 
conclusion is generally reached either 
that there is much negligence existing 
toa frightful extent, or that science is 
at fault with her safety-lamps and other 
devices for the prevention of explosions. 

For ourselves, we see no reason to sup- 
pose that either is the case. The 
operators of British mines have the 
name of being a particularly careful set 
of proprietors, who take every precau- 
tion dictated by humanity and self-in- 
terest to prevent accidents ; and those 
who knew how reckless miners them- 


without any evidence of 





selves become, after years of familiarity 
with the dangers incident to their 
business, will find no difficulty in be- 
lieving that the fault is far more gen- 
erally with the workmen themselves. 
Davy’s safety-lamp, as improved, is 
probably all that has been claimed. 
[t is thought safe in any atmosphere, 
and it can not be broken without great 
effort. But it gives a very insufficient 
quantity of light, and every miner 
knows that even in the most dangerous 
mines the workmen will sometimes 
open their lamps for the sake of better 
illumination, taking the risk and trust- 
ing to luck for exemption from fire- 
damp while the blaze is exposed. Old 
foremen of mines say they have rarely 
ever seen a miner who would not do 
this occasionally ; and when an ex- 
plosion occurs, of course its cause is 
left a mystery, the careless miner being 
its most certain victim. Science may 
remedy this if it can devise a safety- 
lamp which shall give better light, or 
one which the miner can not open after 
he has entered the shaft. But other- 
wise there seems to be little reason to 
attribute mining accidents to any de- 
fect in the appliances for safety fur- 
nished by scientific men. 

THERE can be no doubt that the In- 
dians on our western frontiers are a 
very pestiferous set of fellows. To a 
great extent they are the authors of 
their own troubles. All the fine sen- 
timent which has been wasted upon 
them can not conceal their real charac- 
ter. They drink a great deal of very 
bad whisky. They are painfnlly indif- 
ferent to personal cleanliness. Their 
ideas of property rights are persistently 
confused. They show an almost 
marvelous disregard for truth. They 
break their treaty stipulations as reck- 
lessly as civilized people do, All these 
things are true, doubtless, and yet they 
do not justify speculators in swindling 
these Indians out of their lands, as In- 
dian Agent Gibson says they are doing 
in the Osage country. From his state- 
ment, recently made to the President, 
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it appears that the surveys are made in 
such a way as to give the best of the 
Indians’ land to the squatters, leaving 
the red man puzzling over the math- 
ematical part of the matter, while the 
speculator is recording his title-deeds. 
A professor of mathematics, or a com- 
pany of cavalry with extensive judicial 
powers, is clearly needed in the Osage 
country. 

Ir seems after all that the experi- 
ment of woman suffrage is to have an- 
other year’s trial in Wyoming Terri- 
tory. At one time it was reported 
that the bill abolishing it had received 
the governor's sanction, and thus _ be- 
come a law, but the rumor has proved 
erroneous. The Governor refused to 
sign the act, after which the Lower 
House of the Legislature passed it over 
his veto, but in the Senate the majority 
in its favor fell short of the two thirds 
required by the Constitution. Inas- 
much as there has never been any 
very great number of women in the 
Territory, it really makes but little 
practical difference whether the few 
that are there are allowed to vote or 
not, and the fight that has been made 
over the matter must have been one of 
principle only, on both sides, as it 
lacks all the elements of practice. 

WASHINGTON correspondence have 
busied themselves of late, guessing the 
reasons of Minister Sickles’s return to 
this country, and some of them have 
given us startling rumors of an im- 
pending war with Spain. While it is 
true that we have all the materials for 
a very pretty quarrel with that coun- 
try, our government has never been 
disposed to indulge in war as a pas- 
time, and Spain certainly has enough 
of indebtedness, and insurrection, and 
faction, and bankruptcy, and war al- 
ready on her hands, to fully occupy 
her attention and give vent to her sur- 
plus energies for the present, without 
seeking a conquest which would in- 
evitably end in the loss of her very 
best colonies. On the whole, our dif- 
ferences with Spain need not give us a 
national nightmare by any means. 











THe Muisce~tany. — Through the 
Divine favor, the help of noble friends, 
and the patronage of a good number of 
subscribers, we are now able to com- 
mence the third year of the Mis- 
CELLANY. We began with small means, 
our hope of success being in hard work, 
our long experience, and the popularity 
of works of the kind, extending back 
to Boston, New York, twenty-five to 
thirty years ago. 

Our sickness in the last part of the 
summer, and poor health all the fall, 
has been a great draw back to us. Not- 
withstanding this, the MiscELLANY has 
been constantly gaining popularity and 
patronage among the better class of 
readers. Many subscribers have worked 
nobly. Now we wish our good patrons 
and friends to make a new and vigor- 
ous effort for a large number of new 
subscribers. The January number, we 
think, is a little better than any num- 
ber before this, to get subscribers with. 
We intend to improve it as much as 
possible, and shall illustrate it with one 
or two plates during each year, if pos- 
sible. We have for the last two years, 
given more reading and more costly 
paper than we intended. We shall al- 
ways give as much reading, and pub- 
lish it in as good style as possible for 
the price. When our subscription is 
double what it is now we shall enlarge 
it or reduce the price to a dollar. 
Will not each and all of our patrons 
help us in this noble, humane and Christ- 
ian work? We renew below our for- 
mer very liberal offer : 

Any person o° limited means may 
receive the MisceLLany for one dollar 
a year. It will be furnished to Sabbath 
Schools atone dollar. Any one send- 
ing us one new subscriber and two dol- 
lars, shall be credited with pay on his 
own subscription one year. Any one 
sending us five new subscribers and five 
dollars, shall receive his own free one 
year, 

It would please us to have you, or 
some one, do what you can for the 
MisceLLaNy. We will allow any one 
forty cents on each new subscriber for 
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1872. ‘If you get ten or more we 
will allow fifty cents on each. If you 
prefer to take them in clubs at one 
dollar each, we will allow twenty cents 
on each, and twenty-five cents if ten or 
more are obtained. Small sums of not 
over five dollars, may be sent in a let- 
ter by mail. 

2 We gave notice in the Novem- 
ber and December numbers, for those 
whose time of subscription expired 
with 1871, if they did not wish to con- 
tinue to informa us before 1872. We 
shall therefore send the MisceELLANY to 
all who did not request us to discon- 
tinue, with the expectation that all 
such will renew. Our terms are in 2° 
vance, and our subscribers will j).case 
remember this and be as prompt as 
possible. The price is su low that we 
can only get along by prompt pay. In 
most cases those who take the MIs- 
CELLANY can as well pay in advance as 
at any time. All will do us a great 
favor by being as prompt as possible. 
We shall expect our subscribers will 
all be truly honorable and pay us for 
Those 
who owe for the past will please send 
us the amount due, and much oblige. 


$$ annnnnynyynynyryrrn ——_—_— 


Notices of the Miscellany. 





| From President Mah an. | 


“T regard WeELLMAN’s MISCELLANY 
as one of our best monthlies for indi- 
vidual and family reading. The editor 
has a very happy faculty for furnishing 
reading matter which unites two very 
important characteristics, interest and 
instruction .” 


(From the Raisin (Tecumseh) Record. | 

“Every article possesses some real 
merit of its own, and nothing objec- 
tionable to the most fastidious can be 
found in its colums.” 


[From Rey. Joel Martin. | 


“T regard the MIscELLANY, on the 
whole, the best magazine I ever read.” 











{From Rev. Dr. White, of New Haven, 
Conn. | 

“| like the looks of the MIscELLANY. 
It is a magazine worth reading care- 
fully. It is cheap, too cheap, in price, 
but valuable in contents. It ought to 
have a wide circulation. It will meet 
a demand of the times in all sections 
of the country. 


| From the Tuscola Pioneer. | 


“WELLMAN’S MiscELLANY.—We feel 
highly pleased with the character of 
the work. Mr. Wellman is well-known 
as a gentleman of high literary taste, 
and aims to make his valuable monthly 
a medium of sound, elevated and Chris- 
tian literature. Those who prefer pure 
milk to froth, and high-toned literature 
to sickly sentimentalism, can scarcely 
fail to be interested in this work.” 


[From Rev. John M. Arnold, Detroit. | 
“Tt is a first-class magazine.” 
[ From The Adrian Times. | 


“The literary contents are excel- 
lent.” 
[From the Religious Telescope | 
WELLMAN’S MISCELLANY is the title 
of a neat and valuable monthly devoted 
to pure Christianity and sound elevating 
literature. While it aims to a high in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious standard, 
it avoids anything sectarian. This 
magazine is filled with articles original 
and selected from the finest moral and 
religious writers of the age. It is edited 
with ability and taste, and is worthy of 
that extensive patronage which its 
merits will undoubtedly command. 
[From C. C. Stevens, Flint. | 
“T prize the MisceLLany far above 
all other publications of the kind I ever 
saw ; and shall continue to take it as 
long as I can raise a dollar to pay for 
it. Its appearance is hailed with the 
greatest pleasure by all of my family. 
We all love the MisceLiayy.” 


Address, J. K. Wetuman, Adrian, 
Mich, 
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